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SIX WEEKS IN THE SADDLE: 


A PAINTER’S JOURNAL IN ICELAND. 

EXPLANATION. 

It was “Burnt Njal” that was at the bottom 
°f it. I had gone through Dr. Dasent s admirable 
version of the book with the very deepest interest, 
a ud was wild to visit the scene of such a tremen¬ 
dous tragedy. 

The idea of the trip was on my mind for 
Months before I could see my way towards its 
accomplishment. Travelling, you see, is rather an 
expensive luxury for a young man whose sole 
income is represented by a paint-brush. 

I was totally unable to set about it in the 
°*“thodox manner, as I could not afford to buy a 
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quantity of horses, and supplies ot preserved food 
for the journey. No; if I went, I must be an 
Icelander for the time being', and do the best I 
could on the native accommodation. Some friends 
suggested that it would be an advantage to join 
a party ; but I thought, on consideration, that 
I should do but little sketching in the society of 
men whose sole object was sport. So I deter¬ 
mined to go alone ; and I went. 

. _ t 

As, perhaps, there may be a few readers who 
have not yet made acquaintance with “ Burnt 
Njal,” the truest and the greatest of all the Ice¬ 
land sagas, I shall give here the merest skeleton 
of a few of the main facts and incidents, as any 
little interest this journal may possess, depends in 
great measure, upon them. 

Iceland's day was an early one. She came to 
maturity with extraordinary rapidity, ran through 
some centuries of the brightest sunshine, and then 
died out into the twilight in which we find her 
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now. Her colonizers, instead of being the dregs 
of a redundant population, as is commonly the 
case with new countries, were the very pith and 
backbone of old Norway—men whose proud and 
independent spirit forbade them to put their 
ne cks under Harold Fair-hairs foot. They had 
beard of Iceland as the El Dorado of the hour, 
a nd left their native country in hundreds, with all 
tbeir families and friends, to establish a freedom 
°n the rugged shores of the new, strange land. 
% the middle of the tenth century, 50,000 souls 
bad found a home, and laws and government 
became a matter of necessity. It was about this 
time that Njal, the hero of the saga, and the 
greatest lawyer the country ever produced, first 
«aw the light. 

He lived down south, at Bergthorsvholl, on the 
b anks of the river Afall, with his wife, Bergthora, 
ail d three sons and three daughters ; a man of 
l )ea ce among a population of vikings. 

Twelve miles or so to the north-east, at 
Hlidarende, dwelt the “ Bayard of Iceland,” 

B 2 
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Gunnar, a man in whom all the noblest qualities 
of our nature are said to have been united. He 
was forty years Njal’s junior, and the old lawgiver 
and the young warrior were hand and glove. 
Unfortunately, Hallgerda, Gunnar’s wife, a woman 
with the form and beauty of an angel and the 
mind of a fiend, the source of all the troubles and 
misfortunes of her husband’s life, quarrelled with 
Bergthora ; and the unbroken truth and sincerity 
maintained between the two friends, amidst the 
murders, slanders, and ill deeds carried on be¬ 
tween their households, is one of the most touch¬ 
ing things ever handed down to us by tradition. 

Hallgerda’s early life had been a series of 

scandals. Twice a widow ere she was twenty, 

# 

her two first husbands had been slain, if not at 
her instigation, at least with her knowledge and 
consent. Yet this was the woman, at five and 
thirty, that the peerless Gunnar, the man of un¬ 
blemished reputation, was unable to resist when 
he returned from his travels in 974, although she 
was five years his senior. 
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Njal, celebrated for his foresight, did all he 
could to dissuade his friend from such a marriage, 
but to no purpose; and all the evils that he pro¬ 
phesied would follow such a connection seem to 
have come to pass with extraordinary truth and 
regularity. Some petty question of precedence 
first stirred up Hallgerda’s wrath, and she com¬ 
menced her feud with Bergthora by egging on 
her servants to kill different members of her 
rivals household. Bergthora retaliated in the 
same way, and for upwards of five years the two 
husbands paid blood-fine after blood-fine, rather 
than take any steps that might tend to shake 
their friendship. But money could do but little 
to propitiate the relations of the slain, and jealousy 
and hatred began to spring up against the two 
noblest hearts in the land, solely on account of 
the wickedness of this one woman. 

For some little time there had lived in 
Grunnars house a man called Sigmund, and be¬ 
tween him and Hallgerda a close friendship 
existed. On one occasion Gunnar overheard them 
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abusing several of bis neighbours, and casting a 
great deal of ridicule upon Njai and his wife. 
Afterwards they called in some women who hap¬ 
pened to be passing, and repeated their sarcasms 
in public. This enraged him, and he angrily de¬ 
clared that any one who dared to spread evil 
report of his friends should die. One of the 
listeners, who thought to curry favour with the 
other side, j ourneyed down to Bergthorsvholl, a*nd 
acquainted Njal with the whole transaction. 
Neither he nor his wife troubled much about the 
matter, but his sons, led by Skarphedinn, the 
most excitable of them all, vowed immediate ven¬ 
geance, and without wasting time in words, rode 
out at once to Hlidarende, and slew Sigmund and 
one of his friends. 

At this Hallgerda became mad with rage, and 
was casting about for some means to work her 
wicked will upon Njafs family, when a scarcity of 
food, almost approaching to a famine, threatened 
the country, and for a time diverted her thoughts 
into another channel. As she found she could get 
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but few provisions for money, she resolved to send 
one of her retainers to steal whatever he could lay 
his hands upon from the house of a man called 
Otkell, who lived not far distant. 

Gunnar, at the sight of so much food brought 
suddenly into the house on the following day, 
showed some astonishment, and asked whence it 
had come, but received nothing but a spiteful 
answer from his wife. In the heat of the moment 
he struck her with his hand. She turned mali¬ 
ciously round upon him, saying, “That slap I’ll 
bear in mind. Some day it shall be repaid.” 

The theft did not long remain undiscovered, 
and no one grieved over it more than Gunnar, 
who offered every reparation that lay in his power. 
But owing to the evil words of a secret enemy, 
who influenced Otkell to a great degree, no com¬ 
pensation would be accepted, and he was sum¬ 
moned before the Althing, or Parliament, then 
sitting at Thingvalla. However, as might have 
been expected, the suit terminated entirely to 
Gunnar’s honour and profit, as every one saw, at 
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once, how completely he had been the victim of 
adverse circumstances. Otkell, urged on by the 
malicious Skamkell, determined not to let matters 
rest, and on the next occasion that he was in the 
neighbourhood of Hlidarende, galloped his horse 
through Gunnars cornfield, and, either by accident 
or intention, rode over him as he was absorbed in 
his work. Nothing was said of this at the time, 
Gunnar, in his simple way, being willing to let the 
matter pass. Not long afterwards a tale reached 
his ears to the effect that Otkell had said, “ that 
he rode over Gunnar on his own ground, and that 
he shed tears, like a child/’ The next day one of 
the shepherds came to the farm in great haste, to 
say that eight armed men were riding down the 
river Markafljot, evidently bent upon mischief. 
Gunnar, throwing his battle-axe over his shoulder, 
set out at once, followed by his brother Kolskegg. 
The men proved to be Otkell and his companions, 
and a desperate fight took place between the two 
parties, which terminated in the death of all the 
conspirators. A suit for manslaughter was then 
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brought against Gunnar, which merely served to 
cover him with additional honour and popularity. 

The following year he was induced to be 
present at a horsefight (a common amusement of 
fbe time), and when he discovered that foul play 
Was intended against his fighting-horse, became 
indignant, and struck two men to the ground. 

This beg an a fresh feud, for Starkad, one of the 

• • 

injured men, after waiting some time for a favour¬ 
able opportunity, assembled a band of thirty men 
under the Thryhirningr (a famous three-peaked 
niountain), and waylaid Gunnar and his two 
brothers as they returned from a feast held the 
previous day at Tunga. 

Though almost surrounded by their numerous 
enemies, the little band made such an extra- 
erdinary resistance, that no less than fourteen of 
fbe assassins were destroyed, and the survivors 
fled, vowing that they had to do with “ more than 

nien.” 

To Gunnar s great grief, his brother Hjort was 
killed. 
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Again was another suit instituted against 
Gunnar, and again liis enemies were overwhelmed 
with disgrace. 

After this, things kept tolerably quiet for a 
time, but more and more mischief and destruction 
were gathering over this gallant heart. 

Within four years, as he returned from a visit 
to the southern coast, the sons of Otkell and 
Starkad, in company with twenty-three others, 
set upon him and Kolskegg. The encounter that 
took place reads almost like a fairy-tale, for on 
this occasion, as on all the previous ones, the 
battle ended most disastrously for his enemies, 
and covered him with glory. But in the suit 
which followed, the awful bloodshed in which he 
seemed to be so constantly involved made it 
necessary to adopt strong measures, and though 
Gunnar s fame rose almost beyond that of mortal 
man, he was condemned by the judges to banish¬ 
ment for three years. 

So he bade farewell to his wife and household, 
and one fatal morning, rode off down the river 
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Markafljot, to join the ship that was to bear him 
away from the land he loved so well. “ Don't let 
me look back/' he said to his brother Kolskegg, 
“ lest my heart fail me." Suddenly his horse fell 
with him heavily, and as he rose up to remount, 
he found his eyes looking up the valley, instead of 
down. He saw the house, the farmyard, the corn¬ 
fields all white with harvest, and his heart almost 
burst within his breast. “I cannot go on," he 
said, and, wishing his brother “ God speed," rode 
rapidly back. 

For some months all was quiet, and Gunnar 
seems to have lived on unsuspiciously, unguard¬ 
edly. But comfort and security he was never 
to know again. The brilliant day was closing 
in, there remained but for his sun to shed one 
parting flash of light. 

One autumn evening there rode out along the 
road to Hlidarende a great company of armed and 
lawless men, and as they pushed on towards their 
awful work, spoke of the best way of taking 
Gunnar by surprise. They knew that he had an 
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Irish hound called Samr, on whose courage and 
sagacity he placed the utmost trust, and how to 
avoid being discovered by this dog they seemed 
greatly at a loss to know. At last. they be¬ 
thought them of taking a farmer with them who 
knew the animal, in order to allay his suspicions. 
By these means Samr was lured out of the house, 
and quickly killed; but his last yell awoke 
Gunnar, who, taking up his bow and arrows, shot 
down man after man as they rushed up the slope 
to attack him. Crash !!! The bowstring broke, 
cut from behind. He turned to his wife,— 

“ Twist me a string with your hair, Hallgerda.” 

“ Does much depend upon it ? ” she said. 

“ My life.” 

“You slapped my face once,” she answered, 
“now it’s my turn,” and ran out of the house. 

The final scene then closed in. A last and 
desperate defence he made; foe after foe fell 
before his blows, till, exhausted witli wounds, he 
sank to the ground, and his great spirit found 
peace at last. 
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Even his enemies were overcome with admira¬ 
tion ; some with remorse. They buried him under 
a cairn upon the hill-side, which stands there until 
this day, and his armour and bright clothes and 
golden ornaments they hid beneath a huge boulder 
of lava rock. 

When the news spread abroad of Gunnar s 
death, there was great grief throughout all Ice¬ 
land, and Skarphedinn vowed to wreak a terrible 
vengeance. 

Even after death, says the old saga, Gunnar 
rested not in his stony chamber, but was heard to 
sing in the starlit night, urging on his friends to 
battle. 

Skarphedinn slew many of the assassins, but 
Gunnar, being an outlaw, died unatoned. There 
was much noise and disturbance at the Althing. 
Every one knew and felt that the greatest man 
the country ever knew had been taken from them, 
and it was a long long time before anything like 
tranquillity was restored. 

And now the whole character of the saga 
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alters for awhile, and all interest centres in the 
great fact that about this time (a.d. 997) Chris¬ 
tianity began to be taught and received in 
Iceland. 

But with the greater part of the rest of the 
work one has not so much sympathy. The whole 
interest and feeling are centred in Gunnar, and 
at his death we feel it almost time to close the 
book, though we have hardly glanced over one-half 
of it. But we must remember Njal, that great, 
good man, for was it not the closing scene in his 
gentle life that gave a name to this extraordinary 
story ? So the manner of his death, and the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with it, I will try to tell 
briefly, and then relate how I rode out and saw 
the places mentioned with my own eyes. 

Two years after Gunnar s death, Njahs sons, 
Helgi and Grim, re tinned from Orkney, bringing 
with them their friend Kari, afterwards their 
brother-in-law, who played a most conspicuous part 
in the tragic portion of the story. 

Now, says the saga, there was a man called 
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Thrain, who, although brave and honourable, had 
niade himself many enemies, by taking under his 
protection an utterly worthless coward named 
Hrapp. Skarphedinn, in his hot, unmanageable 
temper, incensed for certain reasons against these 
two men, and hearing that they would return 
from a visit to the farm of Mark on a certain day, 
lay in wait with five men behind the Dfmon, an 
isolated crag on the banks of the Markafljot. 
Thrain rode by, as was expected, in company with 
seven others, and before he was aware of the 

Spending danger, Skarphedinn slew him on 
the ice. 

The dead man had a son, Hauskuld, a boy of 
about eleven years of age. On him Njal took pity, 
and installed him in his house as his foster-child, 
and as years went on he seems to have become 
the light of the old man’s eyes. Before he was 
twenty he married Hildigunna, and was made a 
priest by his foster-father. 

Now about this time there was a good deal 
of jealousy between the followers of the old and 
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the new religions,—between the pagans and the 
Christians,—for though the latter formed the 
hulk of the population, a few of the survivors of 
the former generation still held unflinchingly to 
their ancient faith. 

One of these men, Yalgard, who had been 
excessively prosperous under the old state of 
affairs and had held certain lucrative offices in the 
heathen Church, was stirred up to vengeance 

against the Christians, particularly against the old 

\ 

lawgiver and his family. In the craftiest manner 
he urged on his son to spread slander and evil 
report amongst the different members of the 
family, particularly impressing upon Skarphedinn 
the necessity of killing Hauskuld, as he was medi¬ 
tating an attack upon him for the murder of his 
father, Thrain. After more than a year of artful 
persuasion, Skarphedinn and his brothers, followed 
by Kari and the tempter, rode to the young man's 
house, and killed him in his own cornfield. An 
attempt was made to settle the feud by law, but 
to no purpose, for the friends of neither party 
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would come to any terms, and Flosi, the uncle of 
Hildigunna, swore that matters should never end 
without some retribution. 

So he assembled 120 men, and one night, 
towards the end of the summer, rode down to 
Bergthorsvholl, determined to have the lives of 
a U Njal’s sons. 

The result is well known. The burners dis¬ 
counted, and when they had hidden their horses 
% the river-bank, dragged the hay and peat- 
s taeks round the house, and set fire to the whole 
^welling. Njal was given the opportunity to 
esca pe, but said he preferred to die with his 
family ; and lying down upon the bed with his 
wife and little child, drew an ox-hide over their 
f a ces, and never spoke again. . ^ 

Helgi, who attempted to escape in a woman’s 
^ ress , was immediately slain, and Skarphedinn, 
blocked in between the blazing timbers, was soon 

smothered in the fumes. 

The only survivor of the entire household, 
lumbering upwards of thirty members, was Kari, 
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who, dashing out upon the roof, got away under 
cover of the smoke to a little tarn, where he 
extinguished his burning clothes. 

In the suit at law which followed this fearful 
deed, Njal’s avengers, finding they could get but 
little satisfaction from the Althing, turned to ‘ 
their arms, and defeated the burners in a despe¬ 
rate fight at Thingvalla. 

Soon afterwards Flosi and his companions 
were banished the country for different lengths of 
time, and this judgment seems to have given 
satisfaction to all but Kari. Remembering the 
death of his friend Skarphedinn he followed the 
outlaws, quietly and persistently, through many 
countries, in various disguises, and eventually 
killed fifteen of them, and with this his anger 
died away. He then set out for Rome to obtain 
absolution for his sins, whither Flosi had preceded 
him the previous year. 

Flosi returned home in 1016. 

Kari soon afterwards put to sea, being anxious 
to return to his native land. His voyage was 
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most prosperous until he sighted Iceland, when, 
in the midst of a fearful storm, he was thrown 
ashore utterly destitute. He wandered up the 
country until he found a dwelling, and, knocking, 
demanded the sacred rights of hospitality. A 
man opened the door. It was Flosi. And bitter 
enemies were thus reconciled. And so the old 
world story ends. 

It was in consequence of reading Dr. Dasent’s 
fine version of this saga that I set out for Iceland, 
and it was in consequence of the reality of the 
scenes I visited, and the impression made upon 
me by hearing the narrative over and over again 
from native mouths, that induced me to write the 
short description that follows. 



MY JOURNAL, 

KEPT FROM DAY TO DAY. 


HOW WE GOT THERE. 

May 31si, 1872. 

Early on that morning the train ran me safely 
into Edinburgh. Though I had been jolted all 
night, and was excessively tired, I was obliged to 
push on at once to Granton, to inquire at the 
agent’s office whether the Iceland boat had 
arrived. 

This vessel, a Danish steamer, and originally, 
I believe, a gun-boat, makes six trips each year 
from Copenhagen to Reykjavik, touching at Leith 
on the way. Her name is the “ Diana,” and her 
only fault her diminutive size. 

I was disappointed to find, on inquiry, that 
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she had not yet made her appearance, and that 
her arrival was very uncertain. Fortunately, 
however, I fell in with several fellow-travellers, 
who were in the same predicament as myself, 
waiting about with nothing particular to do, so 
we all repaired to the “Douglas,” and settled 
ourselves comfortably to see what to-morrow 
might bring forth. 

We had not long to wait, for during the after¬ 
noon we received a telegram announcing the 
vessel’s safe arrival, and stating that she would 
sail at twelve o’clock the following morning. 


Saturday , June 1-sL 

We rose early, and spent a considerable time 
in getting our luggage together, some of the party 
having so much that it was necessary to charter 
several cabs to convey them and their belongings 
down to Leith. We left the “ Douglas ” about 
half-past ten, managed to get comfortably settled 
on board before twelve, and soon afterwards we 
were off. In the afternoon I made the acquaint- 
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ance of an Iceland lady, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, and was getting on capitally, listen¬ 
ing to all she had to tell me about her native 
country, and the best way of seeing it comfortably, 
when the sea began to freshen, and I—well, the 
less said about me the better. 


Sunday , June 2nd . 

We all rose this morning sobered men. I 
don’t think that there was a single passenger free 
from sea-sickness, and throughout the day the 
following brilliant dialogue was perpetually going 
on :— 

Orthodox question, “ How are you ?” 

Invariable answer, “ Deuced bad.” 

The only circumstance that occurred to enliven 
the proceedings was a sight of “ Fair Island,” 
which lies somewhere about midway between 
Shetland and Orkney. 

This island possesses great interest on account 
of certain woolwork, woven in Spanish and Moor¬ 
ish patterns, which forms a sort of staple product 
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of the tiny spot. It is stated on excellent autho¬ 
rity that one of the ships forming part of the 
Spanish Armada was wrecked here, and that a 
few of the surviving sailors introduced their 
native art amongst, the inhabitants. I can see 
no reason to question the truth of the story, for 
the patterns are undoubtedly not their own, and 
the destruction of many of the Spanish ships on 
the north coast of Britain is a matter of certainty. 


Monday , June 3rd. 

At about ten o’clock in the morning we found 
ourselves close to the Feroe Islands, and gladly 
anticipated a day on shore, but were doomed to 
disappointment. Hardly had we sighted land 
when, all in a moment, we were enveloped in a 
fog so dense and so hopeless that we had to give 
up all idea of making the harbour, and were 
forced to content ourselves with standing off all 
day and the same night. Of course we grumbled 
considerably, but there was no help for it, as it 
would have been madness to attempt a passage 
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through the islands in such weather. Towards 
evening we were delighted to find that the mist 
was clearing away, and by eight o’clock on the 
following morning the wonderful cliffs of Feroe 
stood out clear and magnificent. 


Tuesday , June 4 th. 

A most lovely morning. The deck of the 
ship was decidedly fashionable, as everybody had 
turned out to enjoy the scenery, which was most 
impressive. The bold, abrupt precipices, which 
rose clear out of the sea, many of them at least 
800 feet in height; the stern wild character of 
the coast; the countless seabirds, and the general 
feeling of utter desolation, attracted every one. 
From some of the highest cliffs leapt down the 
mountain torrents, making one gigantic sweep 
into the sea, and as the clouds constantly swept 
across the face of the picture, hiding everything 
for some moments, and the sun, alternating with 
the storm, burst forth at intervals, throwing the 
whole scene into one mass of shimmering light, I 
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think we all felt amply rewarded for yesterday’s 

At eleven o’clock we anchored off the capital, 
Thorshaven. The gun was fired, and soon after¬ 
wards the Governor of the Feroe came on board, 
and the passengers and mails were put ashore. 

Within half an hour the ship was surrounded 
by little boats, the owners of which were very 
anxious to turn an honest penny by taking us 
across to the town, and one man astonished me 
greatly by calling out— 

“ Hullo, Governor!” He had been ten years in 
Australia, he told us, and spoke capital English. 

We engaged him for the day, and soon found 
ourselves in Thorshaven, a place which would 
have been most interesting but for the dreadful 
smell of fish. 

On every square yard of ground, on every 
available spot, scores upon scores of cods are split 
open and put to dry. 

There are no streets, but a series of winding 
alleys twisting in and out amongst the wooden 
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houses, thatched with growing turf (the greenest 
thing in the place). Not a symptom of a tree, 
though a few shrubs and saplings may be seen in 
some of the private gardens. The queer brown 
dress of the inhabitants, their legs bandaged with 
thongs, after the fashion of the old Norsk men, 
their sheep or calfskin mocassins, and the little 
woollen nightcaps jauntily set above their sallow 
countenances, all added a feeling of novelty to the 
scene, and the size of their imposing city (about 
as large as a little English village) made one feel 
inclined to smile. 

Denmark, I suppose, makes something by 
these islands as a fishing station, but I should not 
be disposed to call them a very flourishing colony. 

When we had made all arrangements we 
started off to walk to Kirkuboe, to see an extraor¬ 
dinary old church that we had heard a good deal 
about, and for three mortal hours climbed, panted, 
and struggled over a series of hills, rocks, and 
bogs, ending with a precipice down which we had 
to crawl. The scenery inland was quite as fine as 
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the coast, though more desolate and weird. Hill 
upon hill; mountains piled upon precipices ; long, 
almost endless valleys, filled with huge blocks of 
cold grey stone. No sound heard but the wild 
birds lamenting. It seemed like a giant’s home. 
The only tiling we met with that showed any 
feeling of life was an old black raven sitting on 
the skeleton of a sheep. 

When we reached the church, we were a good 
deal surprised to find the ruins of a very quaint 
specimen of early English work. Even in its 
utterly dilapidated condition it is by far the most 
advanced building in the islands in point of archi¬ 
tectural pretensions. I should have liked to have 
made a complete sketch of it, but we were so 
pressed for time that I had to give up all idea of 
doing so. Of its history I am completely ignorant. 
When we had finished our examination we ad¬ 
journed to the neighbouring farm, in order to 
refresh the inner man. It was a pretty little timber 
hut, built of Norway pine, and literally buried in 
the green grass that grew all over it. The sitting- 
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room was clean and neat, and several coarse 
Danish prints adorned the walls. The whole 
place, in fact, showed an amount of comfort that 
we were quite unprepared for. The master of the 
house was most kind and hospitable. He enter¬ 
tained us on smoked mutton, milk, an extraor¬ 
dinary kind of omelette, coffee, and schnapps. 
Although in manner a most genial host, strange 
to say, during the whole time he never uttered a 
word. A sort of quiet melancholy seemed to per¬ 
vade his mind which we could not account for. 
However, one of our party, who spoke a little 
Danish, had a private conversation with his wife, 
which he afterwards retailed to us, and we were 
given to understand that though an excellent 
husband and a much-respected man, he had one 
little weakness—brandy—and that, after drinking 
steadily for a fortnight or so, he completely lost 
the faculty of talking, though otherwise as sen¬ 
sible as ever. 

“ Yes,” his wife said, “ he was merely unable 
to enter into conversation, that was all.” 
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The riddle was solved, the quiet melancholy 
accounted for—our friend the farmer was speech¬ 
lessly drunk! !! 

When our meal was ended, we made our way 
slowly back to the ship, and having procured lines 
and bait, attempted to catch some cods; our 
success, however, was not remarkable, as all the 
fish were very small. 

In the evening we had a tender farewell with 
one of our fellow-voyagers, who intended spending 
a short time in the islands, and as we were to sail 
early on the following morning, we shed our tears 
the night before. 

He was a young naturalist in quest of sea¬ 
birds, and moreover a thoroughly good fellow—at 
least I thought so, and much regretted when he 
left us at Thorshaven. 

On the following morning we bade farewell to 
Feroe, and sailed away for Berufjordr, on the east 
coast of Iceland. The day was magnificent, and our 
winding course, in and out, amongst the islands, 
very fine. But unfortunately our hopes of a 
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fair passage were soon rudely dispelled, for though 
up to the time when we turned in for the night 
everything looked most promising, before three 
o’clock on Thursday the sea had changed its mind, 
and we began to toss and roll in the most uncom¬ 
fortable manner. We were soon off our course, 
steam and sail both brought to bear to keep the 
ship steady, and for hour after hour things got 
worse and worse ; all day, all night, and all the 
next day and night, we did not make half a 
mile, and for eight-and-forty hours there was no 
symptoms of a change. I never passed a more 
disagreeable time, as every one was completely 
silenced, and almost every one had a return of* 
their sea sickness. 

We were exceedingly glad, therefore, when we 
awoke on Saturday morning, to find the weather 
all that could be desired, and as our captain was 
three days behind time, he determined to touch at 
Berufjordr on his return, and sail straight to the 
Westmann Islands, and afterwards to .Reykjavik. 

Towards noon we had a beautiful view of 
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Portland, on the south coast of Iceland, and I 
certainly shall never forget the grandeur of some 
of the gigantic ice-mountains, as they swept down 
out of the clouds sheer into the sea. Every one 
was of course on deck, and opera glasses and 
telescopes were in great demand. 

At about half-past twelve at night we ran into 
the Westmann Islands; although the hour was 
late, it was almost as light as day, excepting for 
the thin veil of green sheen that hung over their 
rugged shores. So precipitous are the cliffs, that 
we managed to get close up to land, and could see 
the one or two little houses and stores that lay 
perched up on the bank above. The gun was 
fired, and soon afterwards a boat appeared for the 
passengers and mails. There was one of the 
former and two letters. 

These islands, called Westmann, from their 
having been the harbour of refuge of some Irish 
criminals many hundred years ago, are certainly 
most weird and imposing when seen at night— 
they lose in the full light of day. The fact, too, 
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of the outcast Scandinavian wizards having fled 

« O 

there to escape the black death which ravaged 
Iceland in the fifteenth century, lends a charm 
they would not otherwise possess. They seem 
so utterly desolate as they stand up gauntly out 
of the sea. 

Though but twelve miles from the coast of 
Iceland, communication with them is most diffi¬ 
cult, as the passage to and from the mainland is 
made in tiny boats (the only kind of vessel obtain¬ 
able), and the sea in most cases is extremely 
dangerous. Sometimes, indeed, the inhabitants 
exist for months without a vestige of news from 
the outer world. 

When we had seen the last of the solitary 
passenger (we put him ashore on that barren 
rock with much the same feelings as we should 
have put him into his coffin) we sailed away for 
Reykjavik. 
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FIRST WEEK. 

Early on Sunday 
morning we had our 
first view of the capital 
of Iceland, but I can¬ 
not say that there was 
anything attractive in 
the small conglomera¬ 
tion of tiny wooden 
houses that lay hud¬ 
dled up on the low, 
bleak shore in front of 
us. When the bag¬ 
gage had been rescued 
from the hold, we were 
put ashore in little 
boats, and landed on 
one of the small, black 
timber piers used alike 
for passengers and mer- 

D 
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chandize. Just about this time tlie beauty and 
fashion of Reykjavik came pouring out of church, 
and we had ample opportunity for inspecting any 
peculiarities of dress and appearance. Many of the 
Iceland ladies wore bonnets and carried parasols of 
Danish or English manufacture, but the generality 
had nothing on their heads but the little black 
woollen cap with the silver ornament and long silk 
tassel used alike by rich and poor, in-doors and out. 
The fashionable colour was black, although there 
were a few exceptions. The men were all dressed 
in dark clothes, and almost all had round felt hats, 
which they removed about every third minute 
with a graceful bow, in honour of our arrival. 
My companions then went off in a great hurry to 
hunt for lodgings, which they obtained after some 
little trouble. I was exceedingly fortunate, as I 
shared some rooms at the house of a widow, in 
company with three gentlemen who had come 
from Scotland some days previously in a trader. 

Reykjavik^ has been so often described, that it 
would be useless to say much about it. The tiny 
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streets, running at right angles to each other; the 
small black or white wooden houses, generally but 
one story high ; the open drains ; the utter 
absence of trees and foliage; and the powerful 
smells;—all tend to make one feel disappointed. 
There is none of the age and mystery about the 
dwellings that seems to hang over the inhabitants. 
One looks upon the men as the last relics of a 
powerful people;—the descendants of the very 
pith of ancient Norway, and in great measure the 
colonizers of the world; a people whose literature 
during the darker ages stood first in Europe, and 
even yet holds a very excellent place. Their little 
town, on the contrary, can give but one idea, 
namely, that of a wooden fishing village. It is 
true there are some large stores, a big Latin 
school, and a cathedral; but all are alike modern 
and utterly deficient in architectural beauty. 

When I had arranged my little chamber, I 
took my letter of introduction to Dr. Hjaltalm 
(the head physician to the island), and received 
a very hearty welcome and much good advice. 

n 2 
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On the Monday morning I secured my guide, 
“Bjarni Finnbogason,” at two rigs-dalers per diem, 
and food, or for the benefit of the uninitiated, I 
will say 4s. 6cl. a day, as a daler is 2s. 3d. and a 
mark 4 \d. Horses I found were dreadfully dear. 
British merchants had been buying to such an 
extent that the prices were more than double 
what they had been some months since. I went 
down to purchase, backed up by the faithful 
“Blarney,” as one gentleman facetiously styled 
him, and commenced operations by refusing to 
give six pounds for an old brown, whose hips were 
nearly through his skin. I had been told before 
leaving England that really good ponies were to 
be had at four pounds a-piece, so acting upon this 
information I attempted to beat down the prices, 
but failed utterly. Everywhere it was the same : 
nothing respectable under seven or eight pounds. 

Some of my countrymen took a lot of fine- 
looking animals to try, went out on the common, 
and galloped round in great style, but on hearing 
there was nothing under eight pounds they dis- 
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mounted, disgusted. I was getting very much 
put out myself,—affairs looked, very hopeless,— 
when I saw a small boy on a beautiful chestnut 
coming clown the street. 

I went for it at once, and after a little hesita¬ 
tion agreed to give eighty rigs-dalers for him. It 
was a long price, but I thought I might as well 
have a really good animal for my own riding. I 
could not, of course, tell how he would turn out, 
but I almost flattered mvself that I had secured 

t/ 

one of the best mounts in the market,—an opinion 
splendidly confirmed in the next two months. 

About an hour afterwards I managed to get a 
strong white horse for my servant’s riding, and a 
piebald to carry the baggage. I then took my 
stud to the blacksmith and had them re-shod, 
bought travelling boxes, &c., and fitted myself out 
regularly for a career. 

When I reached home, soon afterwards, and 
had said something about my purchases, one of my 
English acquaintances, who was reading at the 
table, looked up suddenly and exclaimed, “ What, 
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you have been buying, Sir, actually buying your 
animals ; and not only that, but have been even 
fool enough to pay for them! Now I have just 
been reading in this History of Iceland (he tapped 
the book he held in his hand) that no piracies 
have been perpetrated on these shores for upwards 
of a hundred and fifty years,—a hundred and fifty 
years I say,—and it is my firm conviction that 
it is high time this state of things should cease. 
This is evidently the hour , and I feel very much 
like the man . Yes, ah yes, I shall, now I think of 
it, certainly steal my horses/’ Of course we all 
laughed considerably. 

In the evening my servant and I worked hard 
at oar preparations, so that we might be enabled to 
start early on Tuesday morning. I had heard so 
much of the utter indifference of the Icelanders to 
punctuality that I impressed the fact of “ being up 
to time ” very strongly upon Bjarni. He certainly 
learnt his lesson well, for by the appointed hour, 
not only was every necessary procured, but my 
boxes had been packed in the most scientific manner. 
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On the morning of Tuesday I took a farewell 
breakfast with Madame Hjaltalin, and with the 
best wishes of my countrymen I started. 

Bjarni rode first on “Murder” (the white), 
the baggage followed on “ Sudden Death ” (the 
piebald), and I came last on “ Battle and we 
careered out of the town amidst the most impres¬ 
sive hand-shaking of J—s party and the sincere 
admiration of several small boys. 

I must say that my enjoyment of the long ride 
to Krisuvik was very great. The wild, impres¬ 
sive scenery, the lakes, the precipices, and the lava 
fields suggested so much. Everything seemed so 
weird and so ancient, and yet so new to me. 
Without a symptom of a tree or shrub, the rolling 
downs, covered with half-withered grass, stretched 
away for miles, varied with bogs and quickmoss; 
whilst in the far distance stood out range above 
range of rugged hills enveloped in a deep blue 
haze. Every now and then we came across great 
lava fields, and here the riding was very rough. 
It had a most curious appearance, having evidently 
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burst upon the country like water, and had cracked 
and cooled in most extraordinary shapes. 

Such a piece of desolation I have seldom seen. 
The only living things we saw being ptarmigan, 
plovers, and ravens. The latter were very 
plentiful. I saw no less than eleven sitting 
together on a single boulder. 

Though entirely alone (excepting for Bjarm's 
company), I never felt so thoroughly comfortable 
in my life. There was something gratifying in 
being the sole proprietor of such a cavalcade, and 
being bound on such an errand as painting an 
unknown country ; and again, the “ happy-go- 
lucky ” air which pervaded the whole scheme, the 
delightful uncertainty about beds, meals, fires, and 
all home comforts, had a great deal of attraction 
for a Bohemian like myself. 

After seven hours’ riding we reached our 
destination without any particular difficulty, ex¬ 
cepting the extraordinary nuisance that “ Sudden 
Death ” proved to us. He was originally led by 
Bjarni with a long cord, but he hung back so 
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persistently, that my guide was nearly dragged 
from the saddle, and his arm grew quite stiff with 
constant pulling. To mend matters we turned 
the brute loose down into a sort of cinder valley, 
made by the craters of a series of small extinct 
volcanoes, and, pulling out our long-thonged whips, 
set to work to hunt him, and, riding after him 
yelling and screaming, got him over five or six 
miles of ground in no time. Just as we were, 
congratulating ourselves on the success of our 
plan we entered on a large rugged plain filled with 
immense pillars of lava, and the unhappy beast, 
charging into the middle of a large clump of them 
to escape the whips of his pursuers, was stopped 
with a fearful concussion, both the travelling boxes 
having stuck in the jutting boulders. I suppose 
he thought the passage wide enough for himself, 
and had forgotten the load on each side of him. 
It was no good urging him on, he could not 
go. The only way was to ride in front and 
whip him back. This interesting performance 
was repeated at least a dozen times in as many 
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miles, to the immense improvement of my lug- 
gage. 

o o 

Krisuvik, which stands on a little eminence 
in the middle of a desolate valley on the south¬ 
west coast, consists of an old broken-down hovel 
and a decayed timber church of Lilliputian pro¬ 
portions. 

The owner of this flourishing town was very 
loth to allow our horses pasture, as grass was very 
scarce in the neighbourhood, and it was not till 
after a long argument that I managed to secure a 
small spot about a mile off, which held a little 
withered couch. When the animals were hobbled, 
Bjarni and I went back to the church to our 
supper, and, prepared as I was for hard fare, the 
strength and quality of the feast were even 
beyond my expectation—rancid butter, bread that 
we smashed with the utmost difficulty with a 
hatchet, and salt fish—such salt fish, why, it was 
all salt and skin. However, we got through some 
of it somehow, and, making up with the milk 
which was fortunately very good, managed pretty 
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well. As I felt very tired, I soon began looking 
about for a resting-place, and finding some fleeces 
in the corner, lay down. In a few minutes, how¬ 
ever, a little woman came running in, dragging a 
coarse mattress after her. For this I was most 
thankful, but, unfortunately, it was of peculiar 
shape, completely filling the space between the 
altar rails and the wall, and yet so small, that one 
was its full complement. So I reposed in com¬ 
parative luxury, rolled in my plaid, whilst poor 
Bjarni had to content himself with the hard 
boards, and my legs for a pillow. 

When we awoke on Wednesday morning, it 
was with some slight feeling of stiffness, which we 
forgot, however, when we viewed the remains of 
last night’s meal, which had to do duty for break¬ 
fast. We requisitioned an old deal box for a table, 
a piece of unwonted luxury, and attacked the salt 
fish with unabated vigour. 

When the horses had been caught, we rode up 
the valley to the sulphur mountains, for which the 
place is famous. . The long range of fantastic hills. 
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though by no means picturesque, are well worth 
seeing. Not a blade of grass grows upon them, 
everything like vegetation ceasing as you ascend 
out of the valley. From cleft after cleft iir the 
rocks jets of steam are constantly issuing, and 
streams of hot sulphur slide greasily down the 
barren hillsides. Towards the south are two verv 

•j 

curious lakes, sisters, they lie side by side : Ges- 
travatn (Guest Water) and Groenavatn (Green 
Water). The first is of a cold grey tone; the 
second, though only two hundred yards distant, is 
the most beautiful emerald green I ever saw. I 
cannot account for the difference. Gestr-a-vatn is 
good drinking water, the green lake is very v 
disagreeable to the taste. 

When we reached the first of the sulphur wells 
I sat down to sketch, and when unpacking my 
paint-box (which I had not done since I left 
England) discovered, to my horror and disgust, 
that the prussian blue had in some mysterious 
way exploded, and had swamped everything. My 
new tubes, my brushes, my dipper—all, all of 
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them were reeking with clotted lumps of this 
accursed colour. With all care possible I at¬ 
tempted to clean each thing separately, but after 
an hour of washing and wiping, scrubbing and 
sighing, I found it all of very little use. What I 
took off one thing seemed imperceptibly to get on 
to something else. The stuff oozed out of and into 
everything near it; it oozed into me : to such an 
extent that I can never forget it. My clothes, as 
long as they exist, will bear witness to the state¬ 
ment, and so much of it was smeared in my hair 
and ears, that I firmly believe it went into my 
system, for I know that for more than a week 
after my normal colour was “ prussian blue/’ 

After making a desperate attempt to complete 
my sketch, we rode back to the church and 
feasted on Australian meat and whiskey and 
water ; what a dinner that was and how we did 
enjoy it ! I had been out but three days, and the 
first of my two tins of meat broken into—an awful 
thing to reflect upon. In the afternoon went out 
again, and after painting hard for some hours, 
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returned quite tired out. Again the fish formed 
our evening’s amusement, and again our bones 
made the close acquaintance of the hard boards. 
I resumed operations in the morning, though 
feeling very tired after the hard work of the 
previous day, and was tolerably successful with 
the big sulphur spring, making a fair sketch. 
The situation was, to say the least of it, novel, 
surrounded as I was by the lofty crags enveloped 
in steam, and sitting on a boulder of rock heated 
to such a degree that I was obliged to get up 
every few minutes to avoid scorching. 

In the afternoon we determined to ride on a 
few miles to Herthisarvik, The order was given 
to march ; Bjarni paid the hostess and packed 
the boxes, and off we went. Our journey was not 
more than three hours long ; the scenery was very 
flat and uninteresting, as we were getting close 
down • to the southern coast, which for a hundred 
miles or so is rather tame. 

At about six o’clock in the evening we reached 
the farm, quite a nice little cottage for Iceland. 
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The owner received us most hospitably, and coffee 
and fresh fish were eagerly offered and accepted. 

The room we sat in had four beds in it, a 
sanded floor, and one little window. The roof 
was very low, as I know r to my cost, as my head 
was well bumped against the rafters on more than 
one occasion. There was another room adjoining 
the first, reserved for the cooking, and generally 
occupied by the ladies of the family. The whole 
place was but one story high, and was entered by 
a long low passage, perfectly dark, and built of 
turf and lava blocks. 

We lay on the bed and eat our supper. A 
real bed, how nice it was to sleep in, and how we 
enjoyed washing in the morning. 

In speaking of eating in bed, I should mention 
that in the houses up the country, I have fre¬ 
quently pulled a cod's head and a handful of frag¬ 
ments from under the quilt, some gentleman 
having dined comfortably about an hour before, 
and forgotten to remove the debris. It did not 
matter much as I seldom undressed at night, re- 
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serving my ablutions for the hot springs we' saw 
almost every day. 

A rather amusing incident occurred during the 
night. The bed I slept in, though exceedingly 
comfortable in itself, was at the far end of the 
little chamber tenanted by all the male members 
of the family, and towards midnight, I was rather 
naturally aroused by an intense fee li ng of suffoca¬ 
tion, owing to the presence of so many large men 
in such a little air-tight box. I remonstrated, 
and our host with the utmost good-nature, jumped 
out of bed, exclaiming, “ I understand,” and going 
up to one of the timbers, which formed part of the 
support of the wall, pulled out a cork from one of 
the knots—he held it in his hand for about the 
space of half a minute, during which time, I 
should think, about six cubic inches of fresh air 
had come in; and then shuddering horribly, he 
pulled a wry face, said we should catch our deaths 
of cold, hammered the cork in tight, and jumped 
back into bed. 

I rose early the following morning, and on 
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going out of doors to look after my stud, was met 
by my baggage horse, on whose back I discovered 
a terrible raw, owing to the pressure of the pack 
saddle. I was considerably disconcerted at the 
size of the wound, and knowing at the same time 
that each day’s journey would only increase it, 
began to think there was. some truth in the tales 
that had been dinned into my ears in Reykjavik. 
The dealers there had striven hard to impress 
upon me that the horses were so liable to sore 
backs that it was impossible to travel without 
spare ones, so that one might relieve the others, 
adding at the same time, that no man with his 
guide and baggage had ever crossed Iceland with 
less than six. I was aware, too, that nearly all 
the horses used by the natives for anything like 
rough work had setons in their breasts, in order 
to keep inflammation from their backs, thus show¬ 
ing how subject they are to it. Had I taken the 
advice of the dealers, I should have hired horses 
at a certain sum daily, the owner to take all risks, 
and engaging to provide me with a fresh one for 
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each animal that broke down. They told me that 
it would be far the cheapest, as the horses never 
lasted long ; in fact, that some casualty was sure 
to occur. On calculation, however, I discovered 
that, barring accident, and supposing I was fortu¬ 
nate in disposing of my animals at the end of my 
trip, I could save money by buying. “Why,” 
thought I to myself, “ should there be any acci¬ 
dent, if I take care % ” 

I had been told, too, that owing to the scarcity 
of grass and the hard usage, I should be very 
fortunate if I got anything like half price for my 
horses on my return, as they would sure to be in 
a wretched state. As I have related previously, 
I had bought, in preference to hiring, and as sub¬ 
sequent events proved, my ideas of the economy 
of the transaction were quite correct, for I saved 
more than seven pounds. Shoeing was the 
greatest expense my horses put me to, as during 
six weeks they were shod all round nine times. 

There was no help for “ Sudden Death,” how¬ 
ever, as we were obliged to push on our journey. 
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We dressed his back as well as we could, and 
after a light breakfast of fresh fish, bade the farmer 
good-bye and started off for Amar-bceli (Eagle’s- 
nest). We left Herthisarvik at ten o'clock, and 
rode hard for three hours, when we stopped to 
sleep and let the horses rest. The scenery was 
flat and dreary towards the coast, but bold and 
rugged on the land side. The great curse of the 
journey was the bogs. They seemed to pervade 
the whole district. When we had remounted, we 
pushed on at a good pace until we came to a series 
of seven small salt lakes. It had been thoroughly 
disagreeable for six miles previously—nothing but 
bogs and quickmoss, but when we went into the 
water it was unutterably nasty. We had to wade 
and swim, getting from bank to bank. “ Sudden 
Death ” was of course in all his glory, falling about 
in the most hideous manner and thoroughly satu¬ 
rating all the baggage. To see your pack-horse 
calmly seat himself in four feet of water and hear 
the sea pouring in gallons into your travelling 
boxes, is not calculated to enliven even a good- 
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tempered man. I am afraid my language on that 
occasion showed more fluency than elegance. 

What a strange thing it is, that after swim¬ 
ming a river the result should always be the 
same. I have compared notes with many tra¬ 
vellers, and all adhere to the same statement, and 
all express intense astonishment at one peculiar 
feature. It is easy to understand that locks will 
rust and become useless, that boxes will swell and 
refuse to be opened, that the whole contents 
should be amalgamated into one stupendous poul¬ 
tice, but why should the bread -always float down 
into the boots ? This is a question that has never 
been satisfactorily answered, and I certainly think 
it would be too much for any ordinary man. 

As we approached the river Olvis-a, on the 
banks of which Arnar-boeli lies, we came across a 
good many wild swans and ducks. They seemed 
to care but little for us as long as we continued on 
horseback, but when we attempted to stalk them 
they flew away directly. 

The farmhouse we were riding for soon loomed 
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in sight. It was but a little cottage, surrounded 
by a few small hovels. I had a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to the owner, the Rev. Mr. Jonson, which I 
was anxious to present as soon as possible. As we 
rode into the yard I saw two men skinning seals, 
quite a strange sight to me. The priest having 
received my letter, gave me a most hearty recep¬ 
tion and led the way into his little sitting-room, 
where I was introduced to his wife and daughters. 
He had truly killed, at any rate cooked, the fatted 
calf for us, for we had a leg of it for dinner. It 
was about as big as a very small joint of English 
lamb. 

When our meal was over I strolled out upon 
the neighbouring hill, and was gratified by my first 
view of Hekla, backed up by the glaciers in the 
extreme distance. The country looked fine and 
bold. Grassy downs, choked with lava boulders, 
and long districts of arid black sand, here and 
there rugged crags jutted upwards to the sky, the 
whole enveloped in that peculiar mystery which 
pervades an Iceland night in midsummer. I looked 
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at my watch, it was eleven, and yet I could see the 
snow-peaks more than sixty miles away. 

As I felt very tired, I soon found my way back 
to the house, and within ten minutes was exqui¬ 
sitely comfortable in the softest and cleanest of 
little beds. 

• I slept beautifully, but little did I foresee the 
manner of my waking. It is always the custom, 
both in this country and in Denmark, to have 
coffee before getting up in the morning; but 
there was nothing peculiar in the circumstances 
wherein it was presented until on this occasion, 
when it was shrouded in a halo of romance. I was 
dreaming away (like anything), when I was touched 
upon the cheek, and looking up beheld a young 
lady—and a very pretty one, too—bearing coffee, 
biscuits, &c., and smiling a sweet good morning. 

After we had breakfasted I took my sketching 
materials out on the hill and made some small 
studies of Iceland houses, and spent the remainder 
of the clay taking notes about all connected with 
the seal fishery. 
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And now, in this place, it may be perhaps as 
well to apologize to the reader for my constant 
and recurring account of various meals eaten on 
their respective days, and for a certain gloating 
interest I have shown in the same. But when one 
looks back upon the discomforts of a week at sea, 
during the early days of which I could eat nothing, 
owing to sickness, and not much in the latter, owing 
to the greasy Danish cookery; that washing was 
impossible (to any extent); that sleeping was a 
delusion and a snare, for never, in all my life, did 
I take seven hours of such tremendous exercise as 
on those stormy nights when I tossed about my 
berth like a pea in a thimble. Again, the two days 
spent in Reykjavik are impressed upon my mind 
almost solely by the numerous things I could not 
eat and the state of discontent I was in at the 
time, and since then, riding for so many hours 
day by day, sleeping in sheds on the hard boards 
without undressing,' living on fare of such a, 
description as I would undertake to say would be 
rejected by the commonest paupers in England 
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(by the bye, I have since heard that they refuse 

the Australian meat); all this, combined with the 
thousand and one nameless discomforts inseparable 
from such a vagabond life as mine has been, makes 
the advent of a respectable meal, a clean bed, and a 
little homely kindness, very very touching indeed. 
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SECOND WEEK. 

Sunday, June 1 Gth. 

This day is (as all the world knows) a very 
memorable one, being the anniversary of my birth- 

Mr. Jonson officiates at two churches when 
occasion requires, which is not remarkably often. 
He called for his pony about ten o'clock, and rode 
away to Reykir to a christening, and I proceeded 
to make a small sketch of Miss Jonson, who 
kindly gave me a short sitting. I am quite 
aware that many will think that work on Sunday 
is, to say the least of it, misplaced, but it must be 
remembered that I had not a single book of any 
kind to read, and my knowledge of the language 
was (at that time) so imperfect that I could not 
carry on a conversation, so I was literally obliged 
to take refuge in my painting, as I had. no other 
means of passing the time. 
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On the previous day they had been very 
anxious to catch some seals for me to sketch, and 
towards the middle of the afternoon four large 
ones were brought home from the river to my 
huge delight. They were carried down into the 
little church, and placed on some planks laid 
across the altar rails, in a capital light, and I had 
four hours at them in complete comfort, and en¬ 
joyed it thoroughly. It was so seldom that I 
could work under cover; what with the lava-dust, 
fatigue, rain, and wind, a painter is at a tremen¬ 
dous disadvantage here. 

Perhaps it would be as well to state before 
proceeding further that the use of the church 
as a studio was perfectly orthodox and correct. 
Churches are invariably used as barns , except¬ 
ing during the hours of service, which service 
(Lutheran) occurs perhaps every third Sunday. 

I always made a practice of working in them 
whenever I had the chance, for the out-of-door 
sketching was very trying; in fact, I don't think 
painting was ever carried on under more aggra- 
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vating difficulties than I experienced in Iceland. 
To begin with, you cannot take canvasses on 
horseback (that is, if you have but one baggage 
animal). They would be in ribbons in half an 
hour. You cannot take Academy boards of more 
than a quarter size, in consequence of then certain 
fracture if larger, in travelling over lava. It is 
but seldom you can paint two consecutive days, 
as it is necessary to keep pushing on up the 
country; firstly, in order to complete your tour 
within your time; and, secondly, because one 
always feels a little delicate in inflicting one's 
society on a farmer for any lengthened period, 
especially when (as is frequently the case) he will 
accept no compensation for the expense he may be 
put to for board, lodging, and pasture. You are 
generally fatigued with yesterday's ride, you are 
certain to be with to-day's. Always dreadfully 
cold sketching out of doors, often wet through. 
The wind is invariably most boisterous, and not 

I 

only do all your materials fly different ways, but 
you find yourself swaying like a reed, and any- 
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thing in the shape of careful drawing is impos¬ 
sible. You are generally very hungry, and can 
get but little you would care to risk eating, 
except in special cases, in the interior of the coun¬ 
try. When, after infinite pugnacity and obsti¬ 
nacy, you have succeeded in making a water¬ 
colour sketch, you are pretty safe to have it 
swamped within three days in the next river you 
have to cross. If it be an oil (no matter for the 
latest improvements in carrying wet sketches) the 
next eight hours 7 jolting over the lava fields will 
soon prove that something is wrong somewhere, 
and your work will turn out more curious than 
beautiful. All this is dreadfully mortifying, but the 
circumstances detailed previously about the prussian 
blue will, to a painter, completely clinch the tale. 

When the seals were completed 1 was called 
back into the house to supper, which I found had 
been considerably augmented in honour of my 
birthday. The great feature was rum-and-water, 
which was pressed upon me in large quantities. 
At the close of the entertainment, when most of 
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ns were becoming exceedingly sociable and chatty, 
singing was suggested, and as I much wished to 
hear some “native minstrelsy/’ I eagerly seconded 
the motion, promising to give them some English 
songs in return. All the young ladies of the 
house then started off with a most attractive 
chorus. I don’t know the name of it, but it was 
something that struck me as wonderfully unique. 
Then came some Icelandic verses, sung to “God 
save the Queen.” This they vowed and declared 
was a national air. Afterwards w r e had a few 
ballads and hymns, and finally I was called upon 
for my share in the concert. I did my best, run- ' 
ning through one or two little popular melodies, 
to the intense delight of the old priest, who, 
growing more and more excited as I went on with 
the performance, drew his chair close up to mine ; 
and, as I came to the end of the last song, and 
was dwelling for a moment on the high note in 
the last bar, gave me a most tremendous thump 
in the back, exclaiming, “ Rule Britannia!” (the 
only words of English that he knew). 
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About twelve o'clock we retired to bed, as I 
wished to rise early on the Monday, in order to 
set out in good time for Eyrarbakki. 

By eight o'clock on the following morning we 
had the boxes packed and the horses caught and 
saddled, and after a good breakfast, and the 
kindest of farewells from Mrs. Jonson and her 
daughters, we started. Mr. Jonson rode with us 

* O 7 

as far as the river Olvis-a, which we had to cross, 
as he very kindly said he could show us the best 
ford. We pushed along through some miles of 
boggy land before we reached the narrow part of 
the stream, where the banks were not much more 
than a quarter of a mile apart. 

Wherever a river is at all fordable, or wherever 
it lies in the direct road between any two farms, a 
boat is generally to be found, but it is a work of 
some difficulty to procure a ferryman. On the 
present occasion we had to shout and signal for at 
least twenty minutes before the man on the 
opposite bank could be aroused from his lethargy, 
and then I think it was only the unusual sight of 
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a clean white shirt, which I had hoisted as a flag, 
that induced him to come over in his boat, 
impelled by sheer curiosity. We then bade 
farewell to our kind host, and the old gentleman 
shook hands with me very warmly, gave me an 
extemporaneous blessing, and kissed me on the 
cheek. The baggage and saddles were safely 
stowed at the bottom of the little canoe, and the 
horses tied by the under jaw with long horsehair 
ropes. We attempted to make a start, but the 
animals refused to move. I was completely non¬ 
plussed, and was wondering how we were to make 
them take the water, when Mr. Jon son solved the 
difficulty in an instant. He collected a large 
assortment of sharp stones and pebbles, and 
opened fire upon them from the rock above with 
tremendous effect. Two or three kicks and 
plunges, and in they went, Bjarni holding them 
from the stern of the boat. We rowed as quickly 
as we could across the river, taking care to keep 
the horses clear from one another as much as 
possible. I must confess, that to me, being 
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unaccustomed to it, the sight of the poor animals 
swimming against the rapid current across a river 
at least twice as wide as the Thames at London 
Bridge was rather painful. I expected to get into 
some difficulty every minute, as, do what we 
would, we could not keep them separate. They 
continually got on each other’s backs, and fought 
and bit with the greatest ferocity. However, we 
reached the other side quite safely, and after a 
great deal of bad riding through miles of morass 
we sighted Eyrarbakki. So bad were the bogs 
that we simply dare not push on without some¬ 
thing to guide us, so we bethought ourselves of 
making “Sudden Death” eminently useful. We 
drove him on ahead, and as long as he kept above 
ground we followed him, and wherever we saw 
him get into the last stage of difficulty we took 
warning by his errors and gracefully avoided the 
spot. Poor beast! he was in no danger, for when¬ 
ever he sunk in up to the girths the travelling 
boxes slung at his sides came to his rescue 
and kept him from getting utterly involved, as 
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they projected at least eighteen inches from the 
saddle. 

At about three o'clock we reached Mr. Thor- 
grimsen’s, in time for an excellent dinner. 

This house at Evrarbakki is the central 
store of the south coast of Iceland, and con¬ 
sists of a dwelling, surrounded by some wooden 
warehouses, standing close down upon the 
beach. 

It is the last vestige of civilization that the 
traveller meets with in journeying east, and, 
moreover, as it has the reputation of being the 
best establishment in Iceland, I determined to 
avail myself of my host’s kind invitation to stop a 
a day or two and enjoy a few hours’ comfort before 
attempting a month of desert life ; a desert indeed 
so complete, that I always used to say, that if 
three people were seen together some great excite¬ 
ment must be on hand. 

The luxury of this house must really seem 
extraordinary to a native Icelander. It is quite 
European in style, and possesses several exceed- 

F 
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ingly nice rooms and, wonderful to relate, a piano , 
upon which my host’s daughters played remark¬ 
ably well. I can never forget the kindness with 
which I was treated. The free and easy style 
pervading the whole place was most delightful. 
I have seen rich things in great quantities in 
England, but never saw cream brought to table 
in a huge washing ewer before dining here. It 
must have contained at least two gallons, and this 
in a country where pasture (of any quality) is so 

I 

scarce. 

When we had finished dinner Mrs. Tliorgrim- 
sen and her daughters took care to make the 
evening pass most agreeably, and though our 
conversation was extremely limited, we got on 
very well. I played several refreshing games at 
spelicans with one of the young ladies, and was 
beaten every time. A friend has since suggested, 
“ Spelicans in the wilderness.” 

On retiring to bed I discovered that the win¬ 
dow of my room looked out upon Ingolfs flail, 
a magnificent old mountain, and which, although 
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of no great size, is always full of interest on 
account of its prominent position, both on the face 
of the landscape, and in the early history of the 
country. It was here that Ingolf (the first settler 
in Iceland) desired to be bulled, that he might 
behold all his vast possessions from its summit, at 
the last day. I was so struck by its romantic 
appearance as it stood boldly out against the 
midnight sky, that I slipped quietly out of doors, 
when all my friends were fast asleep, and took a 
slight sketch, which afterwards proved of the 
greatest service. 

Next morning I was aroused by the rain com¬ 
ing down in torrents, and, as it looked like 
continuing for a long period, was much an¬ 
noyed. My time was so very limited that a day 
was a very considerable loss. However, there 
was no help for it, and I had to content myself 
with taking hurried notes, in the intervals of the 
storms, all day long. It so happened that some 
Scotch merchants were buying ponies for expor¬ 
tation in this neighbourhood, so I had ample 
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opportunity for selecting one or two good subjects, 
as a great many countrymen had brought their 
stock down from the interior, and were hoping to 
turn it to some profit. There were nearly 200 
ponies and foals waiting for buyers in different 
parts of the place, and such a quantity of queer- 
coloured piebalds it would be difficult to find again. 
I was also interested in the “ Fiskr-manna-lestir,” 
or “ fish-carriers,” who made most effective and 
original subjects as they came riding in from the 

f 

country, half-a-dozen at a time, with fifteen or 
twenty heavily-laden ponies, all running in single 
file. The dried fish, which strongly resemble 
parchment, are tied together in great bundles, and 
slung upon the pack-saddles, towering up three 
or four feet above the horse’s head. Just as I 
was beginning to acquire a little useful informa¬ 
tion down came the rain again, and obliged me 
to give in. 

As we were going to make a start on the 
morrow, I took the opportunity of buying a few 
necessaries before leaving all civilization behind 
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me, and some brandy, spare girths, &c., found 
their way into the travelling boxes. 

Mr. Thorgrimsen appeared really sorry -that 
I did not make a longer stay, but on explaining 
that my sole reason for wishing to push on was 
the little time at my disposal, he said he would 
not detain me, but exacted a promise to call 
upon him again on our return if we came within 
a day’s journey. 

So on Wednesday morning, after the stirrup- 
cup and all the good wishes of this kind family, 
Bjarni and I again were on the move. We were 
bound for Oddi, the residence of a priest lying (as 
the crow flies) about thirty miles off, but from the 
route we had to adopt, verging upon twice that 
distance. It was the hardest day’s journey we 
had yet had, as the rivers were all much flooded, 
and the bogs in a most flourishing condition. For 
the first twenty miles the riding was certainly 
good, excepting in one instance, where my guide 
nearly “ shuffled off this mortal coil ” with his 
boots on, by riding into the middle of some quick- 
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moss. How the white horse got him out of it I 
can’t think. They seemed to me to be both sink¬ 
ing at the rate of twenty miles an hour. How¬ 
ever, all’s well that ends well, and we rode on 

rapidly till we came to the river Thjdrsd, one of 
the largest in the country. Its size can be 

imagined, for it took us more than one hour to 

cross it. 

The first half we rode through, getting from 
sandbank to sandbank (only two of which were 
visible), the others being two or three feet under 
water. After wading, swimming, and splash¬ 
ing for about twenty minutes we got into the 
middle of the river on a long, black piece of 
quaking gravel, all around us water as far as we 
could see, bounded by the long, low line of coast. 
I confess to feeling rather nervous, for before us 
ran the deep half-mile of torrent, flooded by the 
melting snow from the interior, roaring and whirl¬ 
ing as it dashed along. 

Far away we could see the boat coming to us 
with some drovers, who were bringing across a 
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herd of ponies. They were all loose, and we 
watched them with the greatest interest, as from 
specks on the water they gradually grew larger in 
approaching us, till we could make out their 
frightened faces and hear their terrible snorting 
as they swam across the rushing current. They 
came out much exhausted, but otherwise none the 
worse. There were considerably more than forty 
of them, and, strange to say, there was not a 
single casualty. 



When the boat had arrived we put in the 
saddles and baggage, and prepared to start. The 
cords which fastened the horses were held from 
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the stern, Bjarni taking two and I the other. As 
we shoved off I took a longing look at the mud- 
bank and a shuddering one at the water, and said, 
“ Have you ever lost horses crossing a river V 

“ Often.” was the brief reply. 

I said not a syllable more till some fifteen 
minutes afterwards, when we were once more safe 
on land. 

The horses swam remarkably well, especially 
“ Battle/ 7 and though the waves broke over their 
faces every two or three seconds they held on with 
undiminished pluck. 

We again mounted, and after many, many 
miles of riding, and getting across two more small 
rivers, at length reached Oddi, where Mr. Jonson, 
the clergyman, took us in. 

We had left Eyrarbakki at half-past twelve in 
the morning, and it was not until half-past eight 
that we reached the end of our day's journey. I 
was delighted to find that our friend the priest had 
some capital grass, which he gave me the run of 
for the horses. Poor things. We were always 
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more anxious about them than about ourselves ; 
for food of some kind we were always sure of, but 
their meals depended entirely on the quality of 
soil over which we happened to be travelling at 
the time. 

The little house at Oddi was exceedingly com¬ 
fortable, the food good, the bed clean, our host 
kindness itself. All this we were very grateful 
for; but to make the evening complete, I found, 
to my intense joy, a Shakespeare lying in a dusty 
corner. I had brought no books with me, fearing 
they might tend to idleness, so that, on discover¬ 
ing this treasure, my delight was great. 

During the night my old enemy the rain fell in 
torrents, and the wind worked itself into a fury. 
I was in hopes that the force of the tempest would 
have spent itself ere day, but was doomed to dis¬ 
appointment, for all the sketching accomplished 
on the Thursday morning was done from the 
window of the little sitting-room, under the serious 
disadvantage of almost utter darkness. I amused 
myself, usually on wet days, by attempting con- 
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versation with every one, and as hour by hour my 
ears grew more accustomed to Bjarnis English, 
he soon helped me to make some progress in 
Icelandic. On this occasion I made desperate 
efforts to talk with the son of our host, who was 
physician to the district and had spent some 
years in Copenhagen. He was exceedingly good- 
natured over my blunders, and produced a Danish- 
English phrase-book, which helped us along consi- 

I shall always remember the kindness of both 
father and son. They begged me to stay a week 
with them, an invitation I was very sorry to refuse. 
When leaving on the Friday morning, Mr. Jonson 
positively refused to allow me to give compensa¬ 
tion to any member of his household. 

As Friday was a fine day, we determined to 
take advantage of it, and put off our journey 
until night; so in the morning I worked at a 
sketch of the white horse, and afterwards took a 
little view of Thryhriningr (the three-corner of the 
Njala). Our next destination, Kross, lav some 
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miles away, down on the extreme south coast, and 
as the distance was by no means great, we deter¬ 
mined to ride over quietly in the evening. 

The air was exquisite and our ride delicious. 
We passed through the sweetest scenery I had yet 
come across in Iceland,—a lovely valley sweeping 
up the country for miles upon miles in the direc¬ 
tion of Hlidarende (Gunnar s home), and leading 
on and on up to the dim, mysterious, snow-peaks 
in the extreme distance ; the whole picture inter¬ 
spersed with perfect cities of lava—stern, wild, 
and magnificent. 

At ten o'clock in the evening we reached the 
far-famed Bergthorsvholl, the most interesting of 
all the scenes connected with the Njala. It was 
here that Njalwas burnt by his relentless enemies, 

nearly 900 years ago. This was one of the places 
that I had come from England to see, and here it 
was at last. * 

The modern hovels that occupy the site of the 
old dwelling lie side by side upon a mound, which 
rises from the bank of the river Afall, the only 
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little eminence in a wild, desolate plain. I went 
down the slope of this hill, and saw with much in¬ 
terest the little hollow where the burners hid their 

\ 

horses, and the small bog or quick moss called 
Kari-tiorn, where Kari extinguished his burning 
clothes when he escaped from the awful conflagra¬ 
tion. They say that many ashes and charred 
turfs and stones were turned up during the altera¬ 
tion of one of the sheds, but that everything that 
saw the light was immediately bought up by the 
roving Englishmen who make pilgrimages to this 
most interesting spot. When the exploration was 
finished I entered one of the cottages, and was 
very heartily welcomed. 

I had had some thoughts, half an hour pre¬ 
viously, of sleeping at Bergthorsvholl, but dis¬ 
covered that this (the one habitable house) con¬ 
tained but one habitable room, seemingly in a 
chronic state of darkness, and as near as one could 
judge about ten feet long by six wide. I can’t say 
that I saw any one in this place, but felt seven 
or eight. The air one might have cut in slices 
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with a knife, it was so dense, and as for the one 

* 

bed, on which they made me repose (as the seat of 
honour), I trembled as I lay on it. 

It was a most remarkable fact, that one of our 
party invariably entered a room with a hideous 
expression upon his countenance and a great many 
forcible remarks upon his lips. He then sat down 
and rubbed his head. The explanation consists in 
the fact that the passage leading into the interior 
of each cottage is made of turf and lava blocks, 
with no lighting whatsoever, and that the cross 
beams of the doors and the supports of the roof 
are seldom more than five feet from the ground, 
and that in the impenetrable darkness mysterious 
bumpings would be heard, owing to the fearful 
concussions of this person’s head against these un¬ 
sympathetic obstructions. That was me. 

Coffee was soon handed round, backed up by 
skier and new milk, for in the meanest shelty in 
Iceland these three things are always obtainable. 
The first is generally very fair indeed. The weak 
point in the bill of fare is the almost total absence 
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of good solid food. In the neighbourhood of the 
fish rivers and lakes, fresh fish is sometimes ob- 
tamable in large quantities, but as a rule the liv¬ 
ing is entirely confined to black bread and smoked 
meat, and meat so smoked, that though forced 
to eat it from sheer hunger, I could not sit in 
the same room with it, on account of the dreadful 
smell. In the spring and early summer the 
plover’s, tern’s, and eider-duck’s eggs are of great 
assistance to an Englishman ; but their season 
lasts but a little while. Some of my experiences 
of food were, to say the least of it, original. A 
little incident will well illustrate the state of 
ferocious hunger in which I sometimes found my¬ 
self. Once eating a wild fowl’s egg with the 
greatest avidity, Bjarni looked over my shoulders, 
exclaiming, “ Stop, stop; we have chickens in 
himpointing to an unmistakeable leg protrud¬ 
ing from the shell. 

“ Chickens,” I said, “ you stupid, do you think 
one cares for chickens ? If there were only a bull 
in it!” 
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But there are limits to even the coarseness of 
hunger. Some things I could not put up with, 
and though half starving, have turned away from 
in disgust. I remember on one occasion riding 
up to a farm, cold, wet, and famished, and, find¬ 
ing that there was nothing but black bread to 
eat, complained bitterly. Immediately an unfor¬ 
tunate sheep was dragged up to the door, kicking 
and struggling, and the owner thereof, making 
imaginary slices'at the animal with his finger, said 
he would cut a beautiful chop from here or from 
there, in about ten minutes, if I would only 
Wait. 

But on this occasion at Bergthorsvholl the 
fare was not so bad. The surroundings were deci¬ 
dedly dirty, but the food, though coarse, was good 
of its kind, and the hospitality of the cottagers 
beyond all praise. Very fortunately, who should 
come into the house, but the priest of Kross 
(the place we were bound for), and when he heard 
we were strangers, and the object of our journey, 
immediately offered to show us the nearest way to 
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his own house, which he placed at my disposal for 
an unlimited time. 

The kindness of these Icelanders may read like 
romance, but it is strictly true. I am quite aware 
that when Englishmen travel in parties, and keep 
(as they invariably do) exclusively to themselves, 
rarely taking the trouble to exchange a word with 
a native, that for a little assistance or lodging, 
they have to pay a fair price. With me it was 
utterly different; they saw that I was alone, with 
no stores, but one man, and three horses; and 
they treated me like a prince. 

When we had saddled the horses, we bade our 
friends good night, and rode off down the river 
bank: the priest leading the way. We pushed on 
rapidly for some time, and then turned sharp to the 
left, across the water. The river at this point was 
more than half-a-mile wide, and by the time we 
had crossed it, we were all pretty w^ell wet through. 
W e then entered on a long, low plain, nothing but 
one continuous morass, stretching away without a 
single break to the sea-coast. Our hosts house 
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stood on a slight bank, a few feet higher than the 
surrounding bogs ; a more dreadful situation for a 
dwelling was never seen. How tired I was that 
night; I believe I fell asleep as I rolled off my horse. 

On Saturday morning when we awoke, we 
found the house far more comfortable than we had 
imagined ; my bed, indeed, so much so, that I 
could not bear the idea of leaving it for a long 
time. But by ten o’clock, Bjarni and I were once 
more in the saddle, as I was very anxious to have 
a good sketch of Bergthorsvholl, from this side of 
the River Afall, and within an hour we were on 
the spot. Whilst I worked, my guide slept, and 
the horses grazed, and strange to say, although this 
was usually the state of affairs on these occasions, 
they were always more tired afterwards than I. 

On our return I made a drawing of the West- 
ftimin Islands, and a great deal of trouble it 
gave me, as the effect changed every few minutes. 
An Iceland gentleman, Mr. Tomsen, who was 
staying at Kross, attempted to go over to his 
store on the islands towards six o’clock in the 
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evening, but had to give up all idea of doing so, 
as the wind was very high, and his little boat 
anything but equal to the twelve miles of danger¬ 
ous sea that divides them from the mainland. 
He was one of those extraordinarily joily men one 
meets with about twice in a lifetime, and though 
he spoke with such unusual rapidity that I could 
not understand more than half he said, such was 
the force of his own most genial, uncultivated 
manner, his boisterous good humour, and his 
tremendous laugh, that we fell in with each other 
perfectly, and parted with unfeigned regret. 
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THIRD WEEK. 

This day was most interesting to me, on 
account of being able to witness the confirmation 
which took place in the little church of Kross. I 
was very fortunate in being present at such a 
ceremony, as they are of rare occurrence in such a 
thinly-peopled country. From ten o’clock till 
twelve, country people kept pouring in from all 
sides, mounted on every description of horse. In 
each family, the father usually rode first, then 
the wife (astride) with the baby behind her, 
holding on round her waist, then the more capable 
youngsters, generally in couples, two to every 
horse. When they had arrived at the church, 
the horses were turned loose or hobbled, and the 
owners betook themselves to worship. I should 
think that on the moor, round the building, there 
must have been upwards of two hundred animals 
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wandering at their own sweet wills. At twelve 
o’clock we went in, and after an hoar of a long 
droning prayer, sung in a most dismal monotone, 
we had a sort of sermon, and then the confirma¬ 
tion began. 

I was pleased with the appearance of the 
young people who had come to be confirmed, and 
was especially struck with the dress of the girls. 
The Faldr, or head-dress, was a sort of white cap 
of liberty, with a thin gauze veil attached. Their 
dresses were of black wadmal (a kind of coarse 
woollen cloth) ; the skirts were embroidered round 
the bottom with ornamental foliage in blue and 
green; the bodies were worked with silver round 
the neck, wrists, and back, and exceedingly pretty 
they were. 

When the preliminaries had been gone through 
and the young Icelanders treated to a variety of 
lectures on the same subject by their venerable 
pastor, they were ordered to seat themselves 
round the altar rails, and were subjected to the 
most tremendous cross-examination I ever beheld 
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in my life. There were nineteen or twenty of 
them, and they were victimised to the extent of 
nearly ten minutes apiece. 

Though understanding but little Icelandic, one 
could see they were put through a sort of Cate¬ 
chism, and that most of the answers had been 
learnt by heart; and it was very interesting to 
watch the various ways in which the various 
minds stumbled along towards the same end, 
namely, “ giving satisfaction.” 

As a rule, their rather blank and expression¬ 
less faces were drawn into an agonizingly nervous 
look as they answered each question put to them 
in a quaint, mechanical way. But one boy 
was an exception. He pleased me greatly, in 
that he had a covert look of innate intelligence 
which the others lacked, and (what so especially 
charmed me) he evidently knew far less about it 
than any of his brethren; and the bold way in 
which his native cheek helped him over the stony 
places was truly gratifying to an impartial ob¬ 
server, He got through better than any one, 
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and I was delighted to see virtue so well re¬ 
warded. 

After more singing and praying and a short 
additional lecture to the confirmed, the service 
terminated, and we left. 

Although the ceremony had been unusually 
long no one seemed to feel in the least degree 
tired or annoyed, for it was the universal custom 
for each member of the congregation to walk out 
of church at least once every half-hour, and when 
refreshed with brandy or what not, come back and 
talk a little with his friends through the window 
of the building, and eventually to resume his seat 
within. Snuff too, was a great resource. The 
horns were passed rapidly from hand to hand, and 
emptied in a most extraordinary way ; the men 
seemed to pour it into their nostrils. I never saw 
anything like it before. All these little things 
took a good deal of solemnity out of the service, 
and made me laugh more than once, but when the 
clergyman stopped in the middle of his blessing to 
spit with great velocity and accuracy, three con- 
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secutive times into the middle of the nave, I could 
keep my countenance no longer, but quietly crept 
out. 

The evening was lovely, and as the congrega¬ 
tion rode away one by one over the plain, I 
thought I had seldom seen so many interesting 
pictures condensed into half a day. 

Before we retired to bed I was again requested 
to give a specimen of my vocal powers. It seems 
Bjarni had told them of my performances at 
Arnarboeli, so they were very anxious to hear an 
English song. I did my best, and when I found 
they were growing visibly sentimental over a 
funny little air went on the other tack, and tried 

4 / 

“Jock of Hazeldeane.’’ At this, strange to sav, 
they roared. Perhaps it was my singing, for 
although I tried to put as much feeling as I was 
capable of into it, they evidently thought it con¬ 
tained some capital joke. Soon afterwards rum- 
and-water put in a welcome appearance upon the 
board, and I overwhelmed them with “ A little 
more cider too.’’ 
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When roused on the Monday morning, I dis¬ 
covered that the rain was hard at work again, 
and was obliged to confine my sketching to the 
house. The different members of the family were 
very busily engaged in some preparation, and 
hurried about the place as if their lives depended 
on it. I became curious to know the cause of so 
much excitement, and was told that a wedding 
was to take place in the little church on the 
following day. A piece of great good luck for me, 
as I wished to see as much as possible of the 
manners and customs of the country, and was 
consequently quite restless until the eventful 
morning arrived. 

A glorious day it was too, that Tuesday. 
Everybody and everything seemed to be in good 
spirits, and the sun graciously shone upon us with 
quite a tropical heat. 

Twelve o’clock was the time fixed for the 
ceremony, so after I had arrayed myself as gor¬ 
geously as the state of my wardrobe would permit, 
(or, to speak more plainly, when I had combed my 
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hair, and put a coloured handkerchief round my 
neck), I went out of the house to see what was 
going on. Before long I saw sundry little dots on 
the horizon, which rapidly developed into trains 
of horsemen. They came on at good pace, gene¬ 
rally in parties of five or six, arrayed in every 
variety of Icelandic costume. They appeared far 
jollier than on the Confirmation day, and seemed 
evidently bent on festivity. As the clergyman 
and all the members of his family were in the 
house busily engaged in getting things in order 
for the approaching guests, I walked down the 
muddy pathway, and played the host with all the 
geniality that I was master of. I could not speak 
much, it is true, but it was a matter not worth 
mentioning, for we got on capitally without it. 
I shook hands with the men, took off my hat to 
the women, and kissed the children, and am proud 
to say the result was perfect. 

This is written with confidence, because Bjarni 
afterwards told me privately that they had unani¬ 
mously expressed their approval of me. In fact, 
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he said, they thought me “ one very nice'” This 
is a gross piece of egotism. 

Troop after troop of friends and relatives gra¬ 
dually assembled on the green outside the house, 
and many many peculiar toilets did I see gone 
through unflinchingly under the public gaze. If 
any one happened to be rather wet or dirty after 
the long ride, down they sat on the grass and 
changed their stockings in the calmest way pos¬ 
sible ; and when they had made themselves as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit, walked 
to the house one after the other. When they had 
refreshed themselves to a great extent with the 
various liquids provided by their spiritual pastor, 
they betook themselves to church, marching out of 
the house in couples, headed by the bride and 
bridegroom, to one of the most dismal songs that 
could be imagined. 

The company were, as usual, in their black 
wadmal dresses, but the bride wore a white faldr 
of imposing proportions. The bridegroom was old 
and rather inclined to be corpulent, but thoroughly 
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good-natured and happy. The bride was young, 
but a decided shrew. 1 was sorry for the old 
gentleman, though I did congratulate him when 
the operation was over. 

Seeing such a diversity in their ages, I could 
not help calling to mind a passage from that 
worldly-wise book, the Icelandic Edda, “ It re¬ 
quires great good sense to be a skilful lover/’ and 
wondered how it applied on this occasion. The 
ceremony, which I watched from the gallery, took 
about three-quarters of an hour, and comprised a 
prayer, hymn, exhortation, and blessing. 

When it was all over, and my old friend indis¬ 
solubly united to the girl of his choice, the com¬ 
pany again refreshed themselves, which they con¬ 
tinued to do on every available opportunity with 
the greatest determination and perseverance . 

The wedding breakfast, or rather dinner (for 
it was fixed for five), was to take place at the 
house of some relative about ten miles off, and as 
the aforesaid mansion was on my direct road to 
Selja-Land, I rode with the wedding-party so far. 
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We all mounted our horses, and started off to the 
number of about sixty, men, women, and children, 
trotting, galloping, and tumbling, over hills, 
through the water, and into the bogs, amidst 
plenty of good-natured laughter. And talking of 
the children, how they do ride ! Behind me for 
ten miles of most difficult country rode two little 
girls astride, with halters for bridles, on two raw- 
boned Iceland ponies. One was nine years old, 
the other seven, and they went splendidly, and 
enjoyed the journey more than any of us. 

When we reached the farm where the feast 
was to be held we found tents had been erected 
to accommodate the numerous company, and in 
one of these (a spacious marquee about four feet 
high, in which we were obliged to sit because we 
simply could not stand) the dinner was prepared. 
The good people much wished me to stop and 
partake thereof, but as I wanted to get to Selja 
that evening I rode away with any amount of 
farewells and shakings of the hand. We had still 
some miles of nasty country to get over, and 
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experienced much difficulty in crossing two rivers 
swollen by the recent rains. As is always the 
case when the floods are high, it was necessary to 
employ a local guide as well as my servant to 
show us the safest way through the water. Thus, 
no less than two men and four horses were almost 
daily necessary to get me across this strange 
country. 

Towards seven o’clock we reached our destina¬ 
tion, and when we had refreshed ourselves, walked 
out to see the wonderful foss, or waterfall, for 
which the place is celebrated. 

Afterwards, we returned to the house, when 
the owner of the establishment expressed great 
surprise and astonishment at the excellence of my 
horses; and as I had heard many of the same 
remarks at Kross on the previous Sunday, I 
became conscious that my animals procured for me 
an amount of respect that single-handed I could 
lay no claim to, and discovered that the fact of 
being the possessor of a respectable quadruped 
was as much a passport in Iceland as elsewhere. 
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Just before going to bed I suddenly discovered 
that some things had been left behind at Kross, 
and was obliged to send Bjarni back for them, 
with strict orders to return next day; so I was 
left to do the best I could in a tiny hovel, occupied 
by a kind but shockingly dirty old man, his wife, 
and two grown-up daughters, besides others who 
seemed to have no recognised habitations, but who 
came in and out of the house quite promiscuously. 

As the Americans say, I had “ a rough time.” 
The dinner was simply uneatable, some hard black 
bread, putrid mutton fat, and rancid cheese. I 
attempted the first with partial success; the tallow 
I could not face, it was revolting, so fell back 
upon the cheese, which was merely repulsive, and, 
backed up by some tolerable milk and butter, 
managed somehow. After this, things went on 
tolerably till ten o’clock, when the old man, 
pointing to the remains of the feast, and then to 
an old rickety couch in the corner, hinted that I 
should have some supper, and go to bed. The 
first I declined with thanks; the invitation to 
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sleep I would gladly have accepted, but was a 
little embarrassed by the presence of the two 
young ladies, who stood talking to their father in 
the most unconcerned way possible. This went 
on for at least half an hour, when the commander- 
in-chief, having again pointed to the bed, directed 
his daughters to undress me. 

“Well,” I said, mentally, “if you are agree¬ 
able, it does not become me to cry off. I am in 
Iceland, and must do as Iceland does/’ 

So, Thorgerthur pulled off my coat, waistcoat, 
and shirt, Auna my riding boots, the old man 
helped me on with my nightgown, and the trans¬ 
formation was complete. 

Where they slept, poor things, I cannot tell. 
Probably on the earthen floor in the adjoining 
shed. 

They had done all in their jiower to entertain 
their guest. I thanked them for it heartily in more 
ways than one, but I must say my heart jumped 
when I left that house next day. 

The principal object of my visit to this district 
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was to make a sketch of Selja Land’s Waterfall, 
a magnificent cascade, at least 400 feet high, as 
near as I could judge, and it seemed to me very 
hard that, after I had ridden so many miles, 
waded through so many rivers, and gone so far 
out of my way to gain my object, that the rain 
should be so determined to stop me. I tried, on 
Wednesday morning, in the intervals of a hurri¬ 
cane, but had to give in at last; not because I 
objected so much to the rain personally, but 
because my paint did. The big drops knocked 
the things about terribly, and finally made work 
an impossibility. 

In the evening we moved on a few miles to a 
neighbouring farm, and after a light supper went 
to bed, as there appeared to be but little else 
to do. 

After I had been asleep some hours, and was 
dreaming of all sorts of pleasant things, I was 
awakened by Bjarni. “What is the matter?” I 
said, angrily ; “ What do you want to disturb me 
for? Why are you dressed, and covered with 
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mud, and streaming with water, and generally 
objectionable?” For I perceived that he was the 
source of a large river that was running all over 
the room. I also became aware that all the 
household had just assembled in every stage of 
undress, and were apparently in a panting and 
exhausted condition, though from what cause I 
was unable to discover. 

“ I am very sorry,” he said, “ but they are 
none of them strong enough.” 

“ What do you mean ? Are you drunk ? ” 

“ No,” he said; “and they tried for ever so 
long.” 

“Speak up, for goodness sake. What have 
you been doing ? ” 

“Why,” he replied, “I went out to try if the 
river was safe for to-morrow, and had to swim for 
it, and I’m full of water, and my things have all 
swelled, and there’s nobody can get my boots off. 
Will you come and try ?” 

If an objectionable thing has to be done, it is 
better to do it at once. I jumped out of bed 
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and got hold of the right foot. Bjarni held on to 
the window-sill, and the whole of the family threw 
themselves upon him to sustain him during the 
approaching trial. There was a brief but exciting 
struggle, enlivened by the shrieks of the Ice¬ 
landers and the groans elicited from poor Bjarni, 
whose leg was nearly dragged out of joint by the 
opposing forces, when with a “ squish ” the boot 
came off suddenly, and we all rolled on the ground 
together, to every one’s huge delight. 

The next day we left the little farm early, as 
we had determined to ride out to a lovely spot 
called Thorsmork, if possible. So by half-past 
eight o’clock we were in the saddle, and when we 
had secured the services of a farmer to show us 
the way, went off up the valley. 

We were very fortunate in having a good man 
to lead us, as Thorsmork is known to very few. 
It is more than fifty miles from the nearest dwel¬ 
ling, and is situated in the midst of a perfectly 
desolate valley, surrounded by inaccessible moun¬ 
tains and precipices covered with eternal ice. The 
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only way to get to it is by waiting until the river 
Markafljot has sunk very low, which it does 
towards the end of the summer; otherwise it 
completely blocks the entrance by its huge volume 
of water. Even in the most favourable times the 
journey is very laborious, as one is forced to keep 
winding in and out amongst the crags which 
tower up on each side through a perfect labyrinth 
of many miles in length. 

The first part of our journey was through a 
beautiful plain which lay between the mountains. 
It had evidently once been a fertile spot, and 
where the few grass districts still held their own 
the soil seemed rich and the vegetation good ; but 
the farther we rode the more evident it became 
that the snow was doing its work with frightful 
rapidity. Every spring the accumulated masses 
suddenly melt and carry everything before them, 
tearing away whole miles of herbage and covering 
the remainder with rocks, pebbles, and lava-dust. 
It is strange to see how the great strips of green 
have been sliced off the sides of the hills, as if cut 
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with a knife. What made the matter clearer still 
was the fact of our passing the foundations of 
several very old houses in remote parts of the 
place. They must have been of great age, for the 
most perfect of them was built entirely of stone— 
a thing never done now in Iceland. It was the 
old story of life versus climate, and, as is generally 
the case, the latter had got considerably the best 
of it. 

As we drew near the narrow part of the valley 
the riding became dreadfully bad. The numberless 
torrents we had to get over were a great risk and 
trouble. They were all quite narrow, the largest 
being not more than thirty yards across, but the 
great pace at which they run, swollen with melted 
ice and snow, wears the channels very deep, and as 
the water is as thick as treacle, and the bottoms 
are strewn with huge angular blocks of lava, their 
passage is very trying. In the whole day’s journey 
we crossed more than forty of these torrents. I 
kept the score upon the pommel of the saddle. 
Some were so bad that on more than one occasion 
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I thought my guide would have been swept away, 
his horse being hardly up to his weight. The 
great thing to beware of was looking at the water . 
You lose your head at once if you do so, as the 
eddies whirl round you so rapidly as to induce 
giddiness. Again, one must always take care that 
the horses do not get their feet fixed between the 
lava crags which cover the bottom, and if such an 
accident should occur, strike out for the bank at 
once, and leave the animals to take care of them¬ 
selves. To be entangled with a horse in the water 
is a very complicated piece of business. Strange 
as it may read, I would rather cross a dozen ordi¬ 
narily smooth rivers, getting from sandbank to 
sandbank, than one of these odious little mountain 
torrents. 

Inside of this extraordinary valley the contor¬ 
tions and shapes assumed by the lava are really 
wonderful. On one side can be imagined a line of 
gigantic fortresses running on for miles, and on 
the other great churches and temples mixed up in 
most curious confusion. Above these come the 
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towering crags, topped by precipitous green 
glaciers, piled up and up until they are lost in the 
clouds, and from the junction of rock and ice, 
leaping like rainbows out of the sky, shoot count¬ 
less waterfalls, making a series of exquisite arches 
as they fall into the valley below. 

At the extreme end of this place lay the object 
I was in search of, “ the wood of Thorsmork.” 

Between the gigantic rocks come sweeping 
down to the river the loveliest green slopes, some 
hundreds of them covered with birch-bushes and 
underwood. This is one of the few places of the 
kind in the island, and owing to its extraordinary 
situation and inaccessibility, it is deemed one of 
the sights of the country. 

After I had made a slight sketch we rode back, 
and saw on our way “the largest tree in Iceland.’’ 
It is a mountain ash, and stands on the edge of a 
tremendous chasm, completely sheltered from the 
weather by huge lava cliffs. It is at least thirty 
feet high !!! 

And now comes a curious question. How did 
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that tree get there ? I had ridden at least four 
hundred miles about the country previously, and 
on my return must have accomplished as many 
more, and during the whole period never saw any¬ 
thing but dwarf birch and willow, averaging from 
one to five feet; not a symptom of another ash 
tree. 

At the bottom of one of the bare hill sides, 
where all the earth had been carried down by the 
snow, the guide told us to dismount, in order to 
see some mens bones. He said that a battle had 
been fought there in Njal’s time, and that of late 
years the relics of the slain had been brought to 
light by the torrent (everything happened in 
Njal’s time according to the Icelanders). A good 
many must here have received their quietus, for 
within ten yards I picked up three femurs, a 
humerus, and two occipital bones, besides many 
fragments ; and farther on the place was strewn 
with them. We took a few teeth as remem¬ 
brances from one of the crumbling jawbones, and 
pushed on again for home. We had one more 
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torrent to cross, almost worse than any of the 
previous ones, and as we reached the water Bjami 
turned round to me with the following words of 
comfort and consolation, “ Mind you, mind you; 
men dead here often. >? 

We were thoroughly tired out when we reached 
the farm, and no wonder, for we had been eleven 
hours in the saddle exclusive of rests. 

The two following days I spent in sketching 

f 

various things about the house, and on Saturday 
afternoon devoted some hours to shoeing my 
horses. The rough riding of the past week had 
knocked their feet about terribly, and I began to 
be a little afraid lest they might break down 
altogether. 

In the evening I was again requested to sing 
by the young ladies of the household, and agreed 
to do so on the condition that they should give 
me some Iceland songs in return. They were very 
shy about it at first, but when the ice was once 
broken I had the greatest difficulty in getting 
them to stop. I thought they would have gone 
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on all night. Even good music in excess is some¬ 
times fatiguing. I had to endure for an unlimited 
period some of the most excruciating noises I ever 
recollect to have heard, and the best of it was, 
poor things, they thought they were giving me 
the liveliest satisfaction. I had not the heart to 
undeceive them. 
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FOURTH WEEK. 


Sunday , 30 $. 

In the morning I made a small study, and 
after a very tolerable meal and many good wishes, 

we rode off. All went well until we came to the 

\ 

river Markafljot, which happened to be very 
much flooded. Not liking to attempt a swim 
under the circumstances, we rode on down the 
bank for some miles, and fortunately found a 
house. 

Knocking at the door, we asked, “ Is the river 
very deep V “ Very/’ said a voice from the inside. 

“ Is there a man who will show us a ford V we 
asked again. 

“No,” was the reply, “both Jon and Olavr are 
up in the mountains, but one of the girls will do 
quite as well. Here, Thora, go and show the 
Englishman the way.” 
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Immediately an exceedingly handsome young 
woman ran out, and nodding kindly to me, went 
round to the back of the house, caught a pony, 
put a bridle on it, and not taking the trouble to 
fetch a saddle, vaulted on to its bare back and 
sitting astride, drove her heels into its sides and 
galloped oft* down the river bank as hard as she 
could go, shouting for us to follow. 

We became naturally rather excited at such a 
display of dash, on the part of such a pretty girl, 
and started off immediately in chase. But though 
we did our utmost to catch her, she increased her 
distance hand over hand. There was no doubt 
about it, she had as much courage as ever w^e 
could boast of, and in point of horsemanship was a 
hundred years a-head of either of us. 

For about half a mile we rattled along, 
when suddenly she pulled up short on a sand 
bank. 

“ You can cross here,” she said, “ but you must 
be careful; make straight for that rock right 
over there, and when you have reached it you 
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will be able to see the cairn of stones we built to 
show the landing place.” 

“All right/’ I said, “good bye.” 

She looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
said, “ I’ll come through with you, it will be 
safer.” 

“Good gracious, Bjarni, don’t let her come,” I 
said, “ she is sure to be drowned, and I can’t get 
her out with all these heavy clothes on ; tell 
her to go back.” 

But before I was half way through the sen¬ 
tence, she had urged her horse into the water, and 
in a moment was twenty yards into the river ; of 
course we followed as quickly as possible, and 
after a great deal of splashing, reached the middle 
of the flood. 

“Now,” she said, bringing her horse up abreast 
with mine, and pointing with her whip, “ there’s 
the mark.” 

The water was running level with the horses’ 
withers, and it was only by lifting their heads 
very high that they could keep their noses clear. 
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“ Good bye,” she said, “ God bless you/ 7 and 
before I was quite aware of it, kissed me on the 
cheek. 

I was about to return the compliment, but she 
was gone, and a few minutes later we saw her a 
mere speck in the distance galloping over the 
plain. 

Kissing in Iceland is a custom similar to 
shaking hands here. I had thought nothing of it 
in ordinary situations, but a kiss in the midst of 
boundless waters was, to say the least of it, 
strange. It was certainly the wettest one 1 ever 
had in my life. 

Towards the afternoon we reached a small 
farm lying under one of the spurs of Eyja Fialla 
Jokull, and determined to stay therefor the night. 

As it was still very light, I got out my mate¬ 
rials and began to work to the intense admiration 
and astonishment of the people in the house. 
They were a good deal pleased with my painting 
in monochrome, but when I began’ retouching an 
oil sketch, their interest visibly rose. The “ cobalt 
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blue ” amused them, the “ emerald green,” caused 
much excitement, but on the first appearance of 
the “ chrome yellow,” shrieks of delight went 
round the room. 

Just before going to bed, I discovered outside 
the house an English pick-axe and some cart 
wheels. This seemed so'extraordinary in a country 
where both are unknown, that I asked where 
they had come from, and of what use they were. 
The farmer gave me to understand, as nearly 
as I could judge, harassed as I was by Bjarni’s 
bad English and my execrable Icelandic, that 
they were part of the cargo of an English vessel, 
that had been wrecked some time previously on 
the southern coast. For all I know the circum¬ 
stances of the catastrophe may have been most 
heartrending, but my partial understanding of the 
story put the whole thing in a most ludicrous 
light. I believe he said that the ship was laden 
with materials for working the sulphur mines, and 
that one winter’s night, the leader of the expe¬ 
dition found himself ashore in Iceland, but not 
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quite in the way he had originally intended, as his 
sole companions, out of the entire ship’s company, 
consisted of two able seamen, the pick-axe, and 
the cart-wheels. When he found that he had 
met with a decided failure, nothing daunted, he 
determined to make the best of it, and on the 
following day, held an impressive auction in the 
presence of the few inhabitants of the district, and 
disposed of his effects, with much ceremony, to 
one or two enterprising speculators, who had not 
the remotest idea of the use of their purchases. 
When all things were satisfactorily completed, he 
pushed on to Reykjavik. This is very probably 
quite a mistaken account, but it is what I gathered 
from our voluble host, and I could not help 
laughing heartily, to think of the solemnity 
of the proceedings as described by the farmer, 
and of the grave Englishman, sitting on a barrel, 
and knocking down his large and varied assort¬ 
ment of goods to the bidding of the innocent 
natives. 

On Monday morning we rode off early to 
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Hlidarende, the most sacred spot in all the country 
to any one conversant with Gunnar s life. I was 
very anxious to make a correct sketch of the place, 
and was determined to spare no pains to accom¬ 
plish it. Ever since reading the Njala, many 
months previously, I had been burning with im¬ 
patience to see the home of the noblest man in all 
Icelandic history—his home, indeed, in death as 
well as life, —and to try and realize for myself the 
circumstances of the last dreadful scene in his 
eventful career. 

We found the site of the house, as described in 
the Saga, situated upon the side of a range of low 
green hills, very still, very quiet, and utterly 
desolate and forgotten. 

Beneath runs the river Thvera. We climbed 
up the slope and sat down under the shadow of 
the poor hovels that stand by the old dwelling, 
behind which we could trace distinctly the walls 
of the “ Salr,” or ancient hall. Far away in front 
of us we beheld the great waste plain that sweeps 
uninterruptedly down to the coast. All that had 
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once been the most exquisite grass lands in the 
country, all that had been one of the sweetest 
scenes in the whole wide land was now but dust 
and ashes, and where Gunnar’s cornfield had 
bloomed in all security there was nothing but a 
waste of waters and shifting sand. 

The volcanoes of Kotlugia and Skaptar Jokull 
have desolated the one, and the river Thvera the 
other. 

This wilderness was of all places in the world 
the most touching to me. It really seemed as if 
the beauty of the spot had cared to exist no 
longer since the hero was dead, and had let the 
elements work their destruction upon the scene, to 
obliterate it utterly, and to leave, like its master, 
but a memory behind. 

It was along that plain of cinders that Gunnar 
rode with his brother to join the ship that was to 
bear him away into exile an outlawed man. It 
was from yonder hillock that he turned back to 
take a last look at the beautiful valley, his home¬ 
stead, the river, and the fields of waving corn. It 

I 
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was there that his resolution failed him, he 
burst into tears, and turned home again—to his 
death. 

I walked a little higher up the bank, and when 
I had found a favourable spot, commenced sketch¬ 
ing. I had not been at work long when an old 
man joined me, and pulling a worn edition of the 
Saga out of his pocket, began to read to me of 
Gunnars death. He read how his enemies had 
set out that autumn evening, and, after decoying 
the faithful dog Samr out of the house, had 
attacked Gunnar in overwhelming numbers, and 
slain him cruelly on his own threshold; of the 
awful loss the assassins sustained in the attack, of 
the wounds and death the hero dealt amongst 
them ere he fell, and of the dastardly conduct of 
his wife Hallgerda, who refused to plait him a 
bowstring of her hair when he was in his last 

O 

extremity. 

When the old man had finished reading I took 
the book from his hand, and found it to be written 
in double columns, Icelandic upon one side and 
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Latin upon the other, probably translated by a 
native clergyman. 

We then pushed on up the hill for some little 
distance, and found a cairn. 

“It is Gunnar’s grave/' said the old man. 
“ Here they buried him ; and beneath yon boulder 
of lava-rock they put his bright clothes and 
armour, and no one has dared to touch them to 
this day. But though his body was laid here in 
its grave, his spirit rested not in the stony 
chamber, for on the starlit nights the war songs 
he had sung in life were heard again upon the 
hillside, and magic lights were seen to burn within 
the cairn.” 

How strange it all seemed. The stern reality 
of the story; the romantic incidents connected 
with the place; the splendid qualities and chival¬ 
rous courage of the man. And what remained % 
An old-world legend and this heap of battered 
stones. 

-55* -55* -55* -5'c *5'c 

I picked some little flowers from the mossy 

i 2 
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bank, and after packing up the sketch, rode on to 
Breithabolstadt. The clergyman who occupied the 
farm was absent when we arrived, but his sister 
welcomed us heartily, and made us exceedingly 
comfortable. With one thing I was especially 
delighted, the quantity of excellent pasture; for 
my poor horses were considerably gone off in point 
of personal appearance during the last few days. 

As my sketch of Hlidarende was taken from 
the higher ground, and did not include the mag¬ 
nificent landscape which lay behind the farm, I 
rode out the next morning up the valley in search 
of a favourable position for a picture. When I 
had ridden about three miles I found the exact 

spot I wanted, and as all around was lava-dust 

* 

and rock, without a vestige of food for the animals, 
told Bjarni to go back to the farm and let them 
have the advantage of the pasture. “I will walk 
back in the evening/' 

“ Very well,” said Bjarni. “ Good bye." 

I then fell to work, little knowing of the thrill¬ 
ing adventure that was in store for me. 
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The wind was so excessively high that I was 
obliged to sit in the tiny doorway of a turf sheep 
house, in order to keep my board steady. I sup¬ 
pose I must have been engaged about two hours, 
and was thoroughly engrossed with my work, 
when I became conscious, firstly, of the noise ^ of 
something rapidly approaching, and then of a 
series of the most terrific bellowings I ever heard 
in my life. I looked up, much alarmed, and saw 
one of the savage little brindled bulls coming up 
the hill at me as fast as possible, his eyes glaring 
savagely, and his tail in the air. I dropped my 
brushes and crept inside the hut, and the brute, 
close at my heels, attempted to follow. Fortu¬ 
nately, the doorway was much too narrow; so, 
after a good deal of pushing and blustering and 
tearing the turf with his horns, he left off trying 
to force an entrance, and contented himself with 
marching up and down outside. Meanwhile, al¬ 
though I felt excessively frightened, I was won¬ 
dering how on earth I was going to get away, for 
my friend outside seemed so determined on a 
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closer acquaintance, tliat every now and then he 
put his head in at the doorway, and gave me the 
benefit of an additional bellow. 

The place was so dark that I could see no 
weapon of any kind for some time, but eventually 
found a heavy log of pine wood, which I thought 
might prove useful. I was only too conscious that 
if it was to be a case of strength, I should be 
nowhere, so determined to try the effect of a 
surprise. I took the log in both hands and crept 
up close to the entrance, and waited till, in a 
careless moment, he had turned his back to me, 
sprang out, and hit him inside the hock a most 
convulsive blow, and instantly bobbed back again 
into the hovel. 

The effect was tremendous. Almost paralyzed, 
and with his leg drawn up in the direst agony, he 
staggered a few paces, fell on his knees, and gro¬ 
velled in the sand; and as I sat in my little 
fortress peace flowed into my soul. A moment 
after he rose, cast one terrified look round; but 
there being no foe visible, he evidently thought he 
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was the victim of an enchantment, and uttering 
one long and hideous yell of concentrated anguish, 
bolted off into the wilderness, and, thank good¬ 
ness, I have not seen him since. 



I walked back to supper a sobered man. Just 
before entering the farmyard I met Bjarni, and 
told him of my escape. “ Oh,” he said, “it would 
have been all right. If he had killed you, we 
should not have let you lie out there. We’d have 
put you in the churchyard up yonder quite pro¬ 
perly. ” Consolation. 

The next day we left Breithabolstadt at eleven 
o’clock, in order to reach the nearest farm to the 
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foot of Hekla before evening. The weather looked 
merely stormy when we started, but before we had 
ridden five and twenty minutes the storms con¬ 
centrated themselves into one continuous hurri¬ 
cane, which lasted without the slightest intermis¬ 
sion for seven hours, five of which we had the full 
benefit of, as it was not till half-past four that we 
reached our destination, Selsund. And now I 

f 

come to think of it, how relative is comfort. 
During our mid-day halt, amidst the pouring rain, 
cold though I was, and perfectly wet through, I 
thought sitting under the shelter of a mass of 
lava, and drinking cold coffee out of a dirty beer 
bottle, the very climax of earthly happiness. As 
we came across the tops of a range of desolate 
hills, without the smallest warning, my horse sunk 
suddenly into some quick moss, and in a moment 
was up to the points of his shoulders. I threw 
myself off and rolled away, fortunately in time. 
In a little while he struggled out, very black and 
exhausted, but otherwise none the worse. 

When we reached the farm we put on what 
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diy things we had, and dried the others over the 
fire, in a little hovel used for shoeing the horses, 
and very black they became in consequence. I 
laughed to think of what my civilized friends 
would have said to see me (a dirty and begrimed 
individual) sitting before a forge-fire with nothing 
on but my shirt, in a perfectly black hut, about 
six feet by four, drying my blanket-coat and 
roasting myself at the same time; whilst my 
servant, equally wet and dirty, assisted me by 
blowing the bellows. 

I slept that night, on a deal box, in my clothes, 
stiffened by the dry mud until they resembled 
armour. And oh, what a feast the fleas had from 
the time I lay down until I rose next day. 

On Thursday I put up my fly-rod for the first 
time, and made a desperate attempt to catch some 
fish in the brook, but failed signally for the very 
obvious reason that there were none there. We 
started for Hekla before mid-day, and reached the 
foot of the mountain after about an hour’s riding. 
Although the sun was shining brightly, there was 
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tlie usual fog on the summit, so remembering the 
advice of an Iceland gentleman, who had strongly 
urged upon me the absurdity of going to the top 
to see nothing, I merely inspected the effects of 
the last eruption. 

This Icelander had very sensibly remarked 

“ that travellers in Iceland are invariably anxious 

to ascend Hekla because it is the fashion. Now 

* 

there is no more desolate and uninteresting place 
in the whole Island, for even on a clear day, which 
is a great rarity, the view is nothing to speak of, 
and after coming from the loveliest spot in the 
country, Thorsmork, it is sheer waste of time.” 
As for the ascent being surrounded by perils, I 

9 

can distinctly affirm to the contrary ; for within a 
week after I left, three young Scotch ladies went 
up to the top, and thought nothing of it. 

At a little farm-house under the rocks we 
picked up a farmer, and under his guidance 
started off’ to see the latest of the lava streams. 

“ For many years previous to 1845,” he told 
us, “the country round the mountain had con- 
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tained good grass, but in the September of that 
year the lava was thrown up out of the crater, 
like torrents of water, amidst the most tremen¬ 
dous fire and smoke. So great were the quantities 
of it, and so vast the streams, that they ran like 
great serpents over the land, and cooled in solid 
hills, of fantastic and desolate appearance, with a 
belt of arid black sand of great extent round each 
of them.” 

Whilst we stood on one of these natural 
temples, the guide pointing to a little spot of 
green, in the midst of which we could see the 
remains of an old farm-house, all surrounded by a 
perfect city of lava, said, “ In that place I was - 
born; it was my father’s house ; and these heaps 
of stone cover what was once one of the loveliest 
farms in all Iceland. I was sixteen years old 
then, and we had to fly for our lives.” 

“ The noise and rumblings made by the ground 
were terrible. A man was actually killed by a 
stone, thrown up by the eruption, even so far oft* 
as the west coast. The fish were destroyed by the 
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heat of the rivers, the coasts were covered with 
wrecks; in fact, it seemed to affect everything. 
One of the strangest sights was to see the fields 
swell up into hills as the lava rushed along under- 

“ Though my farm (the nearest of all to its 
foot) is a great distance from the mountain, I 
sometimes feel very nervous even now, as lately 
steam has been seen escaping in several places, and 
the earth on the summit is quite hot enough to 
burn one’s boots.” 

When I had taken some specimens of lava, we 
dismissed our guide and rode off to Skal. As we 
had had nothing to eat since breakfast, we asked 
the people at the little house lying under the hill¬ 
side for some dinner. They were most willing to 
do all in their power to satisfy us, and gratified 
though I was at their open-handed hospitality, I 
felt considerably embarrassed by the number of 
extraordinary substances included unwittingly in 
the bill of fare. Some time previously I had dis¬ 
covered that the cottagers make their butter on 
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the same principle as we do our mortar, that is 
with plenty of cow’s-hair in it, but it was not until 
this occasion that I was favoured with wool in the 
bread. I had commenced my dinner very rave¬ 
nously, and was eating in a great hurry, when I 
discovered that I had a supply of worsted in my 
throat, amply sufficient to make a pair of the very 
largest and thickest winter mittens that any one 
could possibly desire. This put me out, as I ran a 
considerable risk of choking myself, and I rather 
sarcastically informed my host that “ there must 
be considerably more wool in Iceland than in any 
other part of Europe, for in England we certainly 
could not afford to take it internally, but reserved 
it for outward application in the shape of cloth 
and flannel/’ 

When the inner man was reinvigorated by 
successive doses of corn brandy and high meat, we 
caught our horses and pushed on for Asum. The 
only obstacle that lay in our way was my old 
friend the Thjorsa, the accursed Thjorsd. The 
evening, strange to say, grew very dusk, almost 
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English in its density, and by ten o’clock, when 
we had reached the sandbanks, the opposite side of 
the river was but barely visible. 

If any person wishes to find out of what human 
voices are capable, I would recommend a river-side 
at midnight, the only shelter available fifteen 
miles away, the wind blowing knife-blades, and 
just a chance of a ferryman somewhere on the 
opposite shore! 

How we yelled and signalled! how we screamed 
and raved ! Just as we were about to give up in 
despair, after a long half-hour’s exertion, we saw a 
boat coming over, and rejoiced accordingly. As 
the river in this part of the country runs between 
two high walls of rock, and is not more than half 
its average width, the waters are proportionately 
rapid and the current very strong. When the boat 
came near we saw that it was pulled by a single 
man. He had very hard work to get across, and 
was much exhausted when he reached us, as he 
had been carried a considerable distance down 
stream, and was obliged to pull back again. 
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The little boat was so absurdly small that both 
Bjarni and I agreed that it would be far safer to 
make two journeys; so I went first with the 
baggage and saddles, and after some very hard 
pulling, during which time the great waves broke 
all over me and half filled the boat, arrived 

safely on the other side. The man then put back 

% 

for Bjarni, and I sat down on a stone to watch the 
proceedings, for I felt very anxious about my 
horses. 



I saw them start, and for half way across all 
seemed well; but when they entered the rapids, 
the boat began to spin, and the horses went down, 
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one after the other. Again I saw them come up, 
but much farther off than before, and perceived 
they were drifting down the stream at a great 
pace. Farther and farther they were hurried on 
till they rounded a bend in the river, and the 
rocks hid them from view. I was in a great state 
of mind, I must confess—not for Bjarni or the 
boatman, as I knew the boat would ride the 
waves well when free, and that they were in no 
danger whatsoever, but I thought that when they 
found themselves almost dragged under by the 
horses they might be forced to cut them loose. 

So when I saw them disappear round the 
point I pulled all the baggage together in a heap, 
and started off down the bank as hard as I could 
go, through a sort of valley of rocks, climbing, 
slipping, and tumbling. After about half a mile 
of this work, I arrived panting at the next bend 
of the river, and to my great joy espied my three 
poor nags lying down upon a sand-bank, quite 
exhausted. 

I waded out to them, and led them ashore. 
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They were so glad to find themselves on land 
again, and showed their satisfaction at the sight of 
me by many uncouth antics. The boat was still 
some distance out, and it was a considerable 
time before the dripping voyagers could make a 
landing. 

I had seldom felt so completely satisfied, as I 
did when we were riding safely over the moorland 
once more, and all the bothers and anxieties of the 
river were left behind. Bjarni told me that he 
thought he must have lost two of the horses, and 
said we had been very fortunate. About half-past 
eleven we reached the farm-house at Asum, and as 
it was so late, and every one gone to bed, we were 
obliged to shout and hammer at the door for some 
time before the owner of the place appeared. He 
was not at all put out by our unexpected arrival, 
but gave us an excellent supper, and laughed and 
talked heartily with us whilst we ate, and finally 
shook me down a capital bed in the corner. 

As the country round the farm-house abounded 
in trout-streams, I set off on Friday morning to 
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try my luck. The best place for fish, I was told, 
was “ a gill,” about eight miles distant. It is 
exactly the same sort of thing as one finds in the 
north of England under a similar name, a large 
brook or torrent in the middle of a ravine. It was 
a difficult place to get at, as we had to descend 
the cliffs to reach the water. When we got to 
the bottom, the great rocks seemed almost to 
meet far above our heads, more than 150 feet, I 
should think, and gave one a feeling of being in 
the middle of the earth; all seemed very strange 
and beautiful. Unfortunately the fish that I 
caught turned out very small; nothing over half 
a-pound, and many not bigger than a good-sized 
sprat. 

I had taken with me two boys, to carry my 
things and make themselves generally useful, but 
unfortunately they proved a complete failure, for 
just as I had emerged from the chasm, into the 
daylight, and had laid my tackle down on the 
grass, they came galloping by and took all 
four of our horses over the rod, and of course 
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broke it. It took me nearly an hour to repair 
damages. Strange, apathetic creatures these lads 
were: they seemed equally indifferent to security 
and danger. I had not resumed operations very 
long after the accident, when I got my hook fixed 
in some stones at the bottom of one of the largest 
waterfalls in the gill, a place where the water 
ran so strongly and boiled so furiously, that it was 
with great difficulty we could talk to one another 
on account of the noise. I'turned to one of my 
small satellites and said, 

“ I must break it, I suppose ?” meaning the 
gut. 

_ • 

He did not even take the trouble either to answer 
me or take off his coat, but deliberately walked 
into the water, which was nearly to his shoulders, 
and holding himself up with great difficulty by a 
slippery boulder, managed to release the line. 
This done, he walked out and sat down on his 
original seat, a lump of lava, just as if he had 
never moved. He did not even take the trouble 
to wring the water from his clothes. 

K 2 
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Later on in the day an incident occurred, 
which has given me a considerable horror of pre¬ 
cipices, 

I was going down a very steep bit of rock, 

step by step, holding on by the little projections, 

and had stopped to rest about half way. The boys, 

who were some little distance behind, concluded 

I had reached the bottom, as they could not see 

me, and began to descend. As they clambered 

carelessly over some big boulders, they managed 

% 

in some mysterious manner to dislodge them. I 
heard the rush of something behind me, and 
immediately after was struck in the side by a 
stone, which knocked me from the lava ledge I 
was sitting on, down to the next one. It was the 
most fortunate accident, for in the same second, a 
lump of rock, weighing at least half a ton, came 
down the cliff with a roar, and pitching on to the 
very place where I had been sitting, bounded off 
with a tremendous spring into the gulf below. 

I felt dreadfully sick, I must confess, and 
as I was most anxious to get to the bottom 
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without a recurrence of the same sensational per¬ 
formance, shouted to the boys, that if they moved, 
I should certainly be killed, managed to reach the 
gill without further trouble. The poor boys were 
very sorry, and a good deal alarmed, for they had 
very nearly been carried down themselves. 

Moral .—“ In descending a precipice go last.” 
I always shall. 

When I had filled my basket with small fish, we 
rode back home, and got something to eat, and 
afterwards walked across the moors to Stori-Nupur 
to see an extraordinary old Church. 

It certainly was a quaint looking edifice, as 
the side walls were not anything like three feet 
high, and the roof ran up to a very acute angle. 
The whole building (if one may call it so) looked 
like an overgrown ant-hill, and the sheep were 
browsing on the summit. From a distance I had 
seen what I thought to be a very peculiar 
looking turret at the east end, but on closer in¬ 
spection it proved to be an old ram fast asleep on 
the ridge. 
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The inside of the place was full of rude 
carving, and every available seat was packed with 



fleeces and dried fish for winter use. On one of 
the walls was a picture, at least I think it was a 
picture, I am not sure whether it was meant to 
represent “ The last Judgment,” or “Jonah and 
the Whale,” there was so much mystery and 
judicious shadow in it, but I could perceive indica¬ 
tions of a sea-monster somewhere. I know that 
if my first supposition is correct, and it was a work 
of art, it must have been by some very old master 
indeed. 

Saturday I remained about the farm and 
sketched hard. Nothing worth remarking took 
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place all day, but in the evening we had a slight 
diversion, as our kind host got thoroughly drunk. 
It was after supper that the idea seemed to strike 
him that he should like to taste my whiskey. I 
must state that he was fairly jovial before I 
acceded to his request and produced my stone 
bottle, for he had previously disposed of the better 
part of a pint of brandy-vin. I gave him the 
bottle. He drew the cork with his teeth, poured 
me out the little schnapps-glass full, and then, 
instead of pouring out one for himself, exclaimed 
“ Skal ” (the usual salutation), put his lips to the 
bottle, and gulped down three or four large 
mouthfuls of strong Scotch whiskey. This was 
all very well, but I found that to every teaspoonful 
that I secured he drank a teacup, for each time he 
wished to drink he made a feint of filling my tiny 
glass, and then drank as deeply as before. A few 
minutes later it became necessary for him to lean 
his back against the wall. Soon afterwards, his 
feet slowly slid from under him, and, with a sjoas- 
modic grunt of “Skal,” he came down full length 
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upon the floor, whence he was afterwards removed 
with some slight difificidty. The principal thing 
I objected to was the ruthless way in which my 
liquor had been appropriated. However, 1 grew 
wiser by experience, and on many other occasions 
have been able to defeat the intended trick, by 
taking the bottle myself and giving my friend the 
glass. 
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FIFTH 



WEEK. 

Sunday, July 7 th, 

In the morning, 
whilst the family were 
at prayers, I went for a 
long ramble by myself, 
as I could neither follow 
their service nor join in 
their excruciating sing¬ 
ing. After dinner I did 
a deal in horseflesh. I 
felt very like the Scotch¬ 
man, whose principles 

prevented his bargain- 

% 

ing on the Sabbath, but 
suggested that, “ Sup- 
posing it were Monday, 
how much would you 
give me for the old grey 
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mare ? ” The fact was, my poor baggage-horse 
had become worse and worse for the past three 
weeks, and the raw upon his back had rendered 
him almost useless, so that each time he had 
occasion to carry the pack-saddle the sore grew 
more and more inflamed. 

I had determined to sell him on the first 
opportunity, as I knew that were he turned loose 
for a week or two he would be as well as ever. 
Now, I was quite aware that, if the animal was 
sound, I could hardly expect to realise more than 
half his cost price, and under the circumstances 
thought I should be fortunate if I got a quarter. 
However, I was extremely fortunate, as my host 
not only gave me twenty dollars for him (the raw 
back included), but put another excellent animal 
at my disposal until the end of September (if 1 
should remain in the country so long). So, poor 
“ Sudden Death ” was released from his bondage, 
and I saw him driven out upon the mountains 
with others of his kind. I was glad for his sake, 
poor fellow, but sorry for my own; for I felt that 
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one of the principal amusements in my long tour 
had left me for ever-—my low comedian had made 
his exit. 

The next morning, when I parted from my 
kind entertainer, I gave some hooks to his son to 
assist him in his fishing, and so greatly were they 
appreciated, that I was instantly presented with a 
beautiful pair of long woollen stockings in return. 
After the stirrup-cup we rode off in the direction 
of the geysers, a long day’s j ourney. 

The day was fine, and after a couple of hours’ 
fast riding in a very hot sun we reached Hruni, 
where I was blessed with a piece of thorough 
enjoyment in the shape of a hath in the hot well. 
Baths are regarded by the Icelanders more as 
luxuries than necessities, so that my washings 
during my sojourn in the country had been limited 
in the extreme, and when I saw the warm water 
determined to avail myself of the opportunity. 
At a little distance from the boiling spring the 
country people have dug a long trench, and lined 
it with rough stones. It is filled with water to 
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the depth of about three feet. As the water has 
to run some few yards along the open ground 
before falling into the tank, the temperature is 
just suited to bathing. I unpacked one of my 
boxes, secured my soap and sponge, and after 
placing all my clothes under my mackintosh (for it 
had suddenly commenced raining), jumped into 
the bath. It was very hot, but very delightful, 
and the most refined luxury I ever enjoyed; for 
after so much hardship and fatigue, nothing could 
exceed the delightful reaction produced by the 
warm water. 

When I had thoroughly exhausted the novelty 
of the situation I got Bjarni to dry me with my 
solitary towel, and after my toilet was once more 
complete rode on to the geyser, which we reached 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. As we were 
both tired and hungry we did not take more than 
a cursory glance at the wonderful phenomena 
which lay scattered round us, comprising hot 
fountains, mud craters, and large and small boiling 
springs, but rode on to the farm of Haukadalr, 
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where we hoped to get food and rest. Food we 
certainly obtained, and of fair quality (for Iceland) : 
as for the “rest,” it was a satire upon repose. I 
think I may state with truth that at this house 
my sufferings reached their climax. For the last 
three or four weeks I had become reconciled to the 
ordinary species of flea which is frequently met 
with everywhere in this country, but never before 
had I been the victim of such a terrific onslaught 
as fell to my lot that night. Though dog-tired I 
was awakened at least every ten minutes by these 
horrible brutes, and after killing about half of 
those I could see, used invariably to fall asleep 
again before I had completed my work of destruc¬ 
tion, only to be again aroused by a worse attack 
than before. The only way that I can account for 
their extreme voracity is by the supposition that 
no Englishman had slept in the neighbourhood for 
some weeks, and that they were positively on the 
verge of starvation owing to the utter impregna¬ 
bility of the native Icelanders. 

After a hearty breakfast on the following 
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morning we walked out to the geysers, which I 
felt anxious to see, as I had both read and heard 
so much about them. They have been so fre¬ 
quently described that I shall content myself with 
saying, that wonderful as the appearance of these 
huge cauldrons of boiling water must necessarily 
be to a stranger, and marvellous as the eruptions 
are known to be, I think the aspect of the valley 
below far more interesting. 

On the 9th of July, at about eight o'clock 
in the morning, hundreds upon hundreds of 
jets of steam, some of great size, were issuing 
from the ground upon all sides, and towards 
the west they appeared to extend along the 
boggy country for more than half a mile. There 
was no wind, and the steam ascended perpen¬ 
dicularly into the air in unbroken columns, 
giving one the idea of being surrounded by an 
army of tall white ghosts. 

As the large geyser showed no signs of an 
eruption, we proceeded to enrage his irritable 
relative the “ Strokkr.” For about twenty minutes 
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Bjarni and I worked liard cutting big turfs, and 
when a sufficient number had been collected, we 
carried them to the edge of the boiling spring, and 
pushed the whole load over plump into the well. 
In a short time the steam got up thoroughly, and 
after a few preliminary leaps the water shot out of 
the mouth of the spring with tremendous force, 
carrying up the clods of turf at least sixty feet 
into the air. The great sods fell all round us, and 
when we examined them the grass was found to 
be completely cooked. This ebullition was cer¬ 
tainly very fine, though somewhat laughable, as 
Strokkr seemed so angry, and continued to spit in 
such a spiteful and petulant way, long after the 
first jet of water had subsided. 

When all was over I got out my paint-box and 
began to sketch the large geyser. Simultaneously 
down came the rain. It was very provoking, but 
there was no help for it, and as there was no 
shelter near, 1 had to cover myself and my para¬ 
phernalia up in the macintoshes as best I could, 
and whistle for fine weather. At three o’clock I 
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sent Bjarni back to Haukadalr to get me some 
dinner, and an hour later he appeared upon the 
scene with the three usual courses. Number one, 
three wedges of dried raw fish (much resembling 
enormously thick pieces of semi-transparent catgut), 
and hard as flint; number two, ditto, ditto, black 
bread; number three, one bottle of cold black 
coffee. 

There is certainly one satisfaction about hard 
food, the sufferer leaves off eating with a feeling 
of such intense exhaustion after the superhuman 
efforts made in endeavouring to devour the dried 
fish (which tears with a loud crackle like parch¬ 
ment), that he is almost persuaded that he has 
eaten more than is really the case, and the feeling 
of gratitude which pervades the senses on the 
accomplishment of such a tremendous task often 
compensates for the lack of a more appetizing 
dish. 

Towards evening the rain cleared off, and I lay 
down upon the side of the geyser, to bask in the 
sun and gaze down into the depths of the exqui- 
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site green water. As I looked, I became con¬ 
scious of written characters graven upon the 
basin. Yes; there was no doubt of it. Even 
here, on one of the most interesting of natural 
phenomena, even here had the irrepressible Briton 
inscribed his name. I had seen writings of this 
kind upon the walls of many places of interest in 
England—on the tombs in our cathedrals, on the 
statues in our museums, and had not been sur¬ 
prised ; but I must confess I was quite taken 
aback to find them upon the geyser. 

On the other side of the water too, I found 
more than a dozen initials and dates deeply graven 
in the rock, and close to the edge of the well, in 
the centre of the basin, covered by more than a 
foot of boiling water, I found a girls name—an 
English one—deeply cut in two places, “ Fanny/’ 
and further on another, “ Laura.” I looked and 
pondered for a long long while, and the more I 
thought the more I wondered that any man could 
be so idiotic as to write inscriptions in such places. 
Then, I sat down again, and drew out my knife. 

L 
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I pared a little piece of broken nail from my 
finger, whittled a few notches off my stick, chip¬ 
ped some little splinters of deposit from the 
edge of the basin, and finally, drifting into the 
fashion of my predecessors, cut something upon 
the rock; it was a girls name,—an English one, 
—but it was not Fanny or Laura. 

-X- # -Xr ■* 

On Tuesday night we were awoke out of our 
first sleep by a tremendous knocking at the farm¬ 
house door, and our host went out to inquire the 
reason. After a brief conversation in the yard, he 
came in, fetched his hat, and marched off with the 
strangers. We were curious to know what was 
the matter, but were obliged to wait until the 
farmer returned in the morning to satisfy our 
curiosity. 

It seems that some English people had ar¬ 
rived at the geyser in the night, with several 
men, tents, &c., and about fifteen or sixteen 
horses, and that when they wished to pitch their 
tents had made the startling discovery that all 
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three of their guides had become hopelessly drunk 
after helping themselves freely to their masters’ 
brandy vin, and were, in consequence, quite unable 
to render any service whatever. So our friend 
the farmer had done all he could to assist them in 
this emergency, and had pitched the tents and 
tethered the horses, to say nothing of the splendid 
volley of abuse with which he had greeted his 
inebriated countrymen. 

I was delighted at the prospect of seeing some 
English faces after so many days in the wilderness, 
and in great hopes moreover, that I might be 
able to procure a newspaper to read, as I had felt 
the evenings to be very dull without literature of 
any kind. So when we had snatched a hasty 
breakfast on Wednesday morning, we rode off to 
the tents, which we could see distinctly from the 
house. As we drew near the little camp, the first 
object that caught my eye was a great piece of 
canvas thrown loosely over a confused heap of 
what appeared to be old clothes. The tramp of our 
horses on the lava caused a commotion, for the 
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canvas was presently kicked off, and we saw the 
three guides laying perfectly incapable on their 
backs, two of them in a state of stupor. The 
third waved his hand, kicked up his legs, shouted 
out some unintelligible jargon, and exhausted 
with the effort tumbled back upon the prostrate 
bodies of his comrades and went to sleep again. 
It was simply disgusting. They richly deserved a 
good horsewhipping all round, and I greatly 
wonder that then English employers forebore to 
give it them. 

A little farther on I saw the large tent, and 
on riding up was cordially welcomed by three 
English gentlemen. They asked me many ques¬ 
tions concerning the fishing and sport in general, 
for they were in want of information, having been 
out but a short time. 

“ Since we left Reykjavik three days ago,” said 
one, u we haven't seen a soul; the country seems 
quite deserted. I suppose your party finds it 
much the same ?” 

“ Party,” I said; “I have none. I am quite 
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alone. As for the natives I have met in the open 
country, they certainly would not average two a 
day.” 

“ Have you been out long ?” 

“ Nearly five weeks.” 

They seemed rather surprised at this, princi¬ 
pally because I had but three horses, every one of 
which was in capital condition. They then asked 
if they could do anything for me, or if I was in 
want of anything that they could supply from 
their own stock. 

“ There are two things,” I said, “ that would 
be equally welcome. I don’t know which to ask 
you for—a book or a piece of bread.” 

Books they had none, but a, large loaf was in¬ 
stantly put into my travelling box, and many more 
good things pressed upon me in the kindest pos¬ 
sible way, but I was compelled to refuse them, as I 
had no place to stow them in. They told me all the 
latest news, and I listened to their talking with 
inexpressible pleasure, for I had heard no English 
since I left Eyrarbakki, four weeks previously. 
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With many good wishes, we then hade them 
adieu, and rode on towards Sorg, which was 
reached late in the evening, where we received the 
gratifying news that the English letters had ar¬ 
rived, from a native just returned from Reykjavik. 

As letters were the most welcome of all un¬ 
looked-for things at that time, I despatched 
Bjarni on Thursday morning to fetch them, and 
as Reykjavik was distant nearly thirty-five miles, 
he took two horses, hoping to return by evening. 
I employed myself in sketching vigorously all 
day, and in the evening walked out upon the hills 
to see if I could discover anything of my mes¬ 
senger, but he did not appear ; nor on the Friday 
morning could we see any traces of him. 

As I had come to Sorg on account of the 
capital fishing to be had in the neighbourhood, I 
managed to get the owner of the farm at which 
we were stopping to accompany me next day, in 
Bj arm’s absence. 

The Sorg is a large foss or waterfall at the 
southern end of Thingvalla Lake, which carries 
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the water into Olavesvatn, the second lake ; 
thence it flows out in three cascades to the 
river. It was a four-mile ride from the farm, and 
as we ascended ridge after ridge of high ground, 
the scenery was very grand, and soon after, when 
we struck the river and rode along the banks 
towards the lake, it became quite magnificent. 
The water in the stream (which was much flooded) 
was of a most extraordinary shot-colour, varying 
from deepest ultramarine to light emerald-green— 
no brown in it whatever; in fact it had more the 
appearance of dye. It rushed along at a pace I 
never saw equalled before, and with a loud moan¬ 
ing, roaring sound. The banks for many yards on 
either side were quite unsafe from the under¬ 
mining action of the current, and so rapidly did 

4 

the great waves dart past, that stone3 of immense 
size, that I pushed in, were carried down a long 
way before they sank out of sight, for the water 
was so clear that we could see many feet down 
into it whenever a shadow crossed the surface. A 
mile further on we reached the first cascade, tear- 
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ing wildly over a mass of rocks, roaring and 
leaping down into the stream below. Beyond 
this, higher up the valley, we saw the other two, 
one above the other; and as each waterfall brought 
its own river, which met the streams of its neigh¬ 
bours in one writhing, seething whirlpool 200 
yards below, and as the immense pillars of spray 
rose from these terrible waters, and united into 
one vast column of white vapour which hung over 
the whole panorama, illumined by the hot rays of 
a midsummer sun, the effect was as magnificent as 
anything I ever saw in my life. 

Another miles riding and we reached the fall 
at the head of the smaller lake, and just as we 
sighted it, the sky suddenly clouded over, and the 
rain clouds drifted up over the water. 

“ That’s capital,” said the farmer, “ you will be 
able to fish to-day.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why the sun is gone in, and the flies won’t 
worry us, they are never very bad unless the sun 
is hot.” 
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“ Oh yes,” I said, “ I have heard that there is a 
sort of gnat in Iceland which is very troublesome, 
and some one suggested that I should bring a mos¬ 
quito veil, but I have seen nothing of them as yet.” 

“No, because you have not been to the lakes 
where they are usually found. If you came to 
this place on a hot day, you would be driven 
away, and if you went to My-vatn (which signifies 
Gnat-water) you would have to look out for your 
horses. Why, a friend of mine had two horses 
bitten to death.” 

I felt a little incredulous of the friends 
horses, but said nothing. 

“Why,” the farmer continued, “it is these 
countless myriads of gnats that make the fishing 
so good. The fish gorge themselves with them, 
and you will see for yourself presently, a regular 
surface of fish on the water waiting for the fly.” 

This I found was perfectly true, for on nearing 
the lake the immense masses of closely packed fish 
on the top of the water near the waterfall was a 
sight that quite staggered me. 
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We hobbled the horses, and when I had put 
up my rod, tried the iisli with various kinds of 
artificial fly, but not one would they take. I 
suppose they had had enough of the natural ones. 
We then dug up some worms, and hardly had I 
let my bait touch the water, before an immense 
fish sprang upon it. How I wished for my salmon 
rod, instead of the flimsy trout-tackle I had 
brought with me. It was impossible to pull it in, 
and I was forced to let it drag me up and down 
the bank, over the rocks, into the water, and in 
fact, do with me just what it pleased for half an 
hour before I dare take it in hand. Had I had 
Bjarni I should have had no fear, but my farmer 
friend became so excited, as he had never seen a 
fish caught with a rod before, that he could hardly 
contain himself. When the fish was pulled into 
the shallows, I managed to explain to him that he 
must get into the lake, between the monster and 
the deep water, aud do all he could to drive it out. 

He cautiouslv crawled down the bank, waded 
round to the fish, drove it into a little niche in the 
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rock, and then falling upon it as if it had been a 
wild beast, drew his jack-knife, and cut off its 
head,. 

The fish weighed about ten pounds, which 
was not bad considering the very slight tackle I 
had at my command. The whole morning’s sport 
was but a repetition of this manoeuvre. Each 
time I dropped my bait into the water I caught a 
fish, and each fish cost me a good half hours 
struggle ; many were lost. One old fellow I took 
particular note of, for after swallowing the hook 
he went off steadily across the lake, slowly and 
without the least hurry. I knew I had got a 
giant by his way of taking it, so prepared for the 
worst. On he went, steadily, my reel at last gave 
out. The irresistible pull continued—the rod bent 
double—then I conclude the hook pricked him, for 

-A. ' 

he gave one immense spring, four feet clear above 
the water, took away all my gut, and broke the 
top joint of the rod in two places. 

This accident of course checked further pro¬ 
ceedings for the day, and we slung our fish across 
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the horses, tying them together with long grass. 
There were only two of them under six pounds 
weight. The Icelanders call this fish silungr, 
though what they are I don’t know. Their backs 
are brownish grey, and their bellies like the red 
gold of a gold fish. The flesh is somewhat similar 
to salmon, but apt to be dry. They run to a great 
size, for the monster that broke my rod weighed 
(I should imagine) at least twenty-five pounds. 
As for the flies that I had heard so much of, I 
ceased to trouble about them, as the drizzling rain 
had effectually kept them off, if indeed they 
existed at all. 

When we reached home again, I found Bjarni 
with letters and newspapers, and after a capital 
dinner of fish, laid down on my bed and read and 
re-read the various assortment of news that had 
happily reached me. 

On Saturday morning, Bjarni and I started off 
again to the lake when I had mended my rod and 
made it quite secure. As I had caught so many 
fish on the previous day, with the indifferent 
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assistance of my friend the farmer, I imagined 
that I might do twice as well with the help of the 
experienced Bjarni. 

Off we went in the burning sun, and rode 
briskly up towards the high grounds, from which 
we could see the outline of the lake. As we 
reached the summit of the line of hills overlooking 
the water, we perceived a sort of mist hanging 
over the shore. 

“Oh, Helveta!” said Bjarni, “the flies are 
up.” 

We rode on, and shortly became enveloped in 
myriads of flies. Every minute they multiplied by 
thousands, and by the time we had reached the 
banks of the river, which flows out of the lake, we 
were almost invisible to one another. 

I had just begun to feel hundreds of sharp 
little stings, when a brisk breeze came off the 
water and scattered our enemies, and in two 
minutes we were able to breathe again. 

“ Bjarni,” said I, “ if this is the sort of thing I 
shall go back.” 
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“ Oh,” said he, “ it won’t be so bad at the big 
water ; besides, the sun has gone in.” 

Well, I listened to the voice of the charmer, 
and was persuaded to go on. 

As it happened, a few clouds came up over the 
hills, so that when we reached the banks of the lake 
our enemies were comparatively few. The horses 
were turned loose to graze, and when the rod was 
put up, we clambered down the rocks to commence 
operations. 

I had just hooked a fish, when all in a moment 
the sun burst forth with a perfectly tropical heat 
upon the mountains, and (1 can find no other 
expression for it) “the devil was unchained;” 
what we had experienced half an hour previously 
was simply laughable to what we now endured ; 
from the earth, the grass, the rocks, in fact, from 
everywhere arose a living fog of countless myriads 
of long winged flies. 

Sting, sting, sting, on they came. It was 
useless to attempt to beat them off. We had our 
handkerchiefs out in a moment, and tied them 
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round our heads, leaving a small slit for one eye 
to see through, and to make matters more secure, 
I fixed my eye-glass in the exposed eye. We 
pulled our socks up over our trousers, put the 
wading boots over the socks, tied string round our 
sleeves, and attempted to get away. 

This was easier said than done, for our poor 
horses, maddened by the attacks of these voracious 
creatures, had galloped away, and we dare not 
peep out of our headdresses for more than half a 
second at a time to look for them. My broad- 
brimmed hat was weighed down upon my shoulders 
by the heaving masses of these insects. Not a 
spot of the colour of my coat was visible, and had 
I met my servant suddenly in other circumstances^ 
I should not have known him to be a man. He 
was one uniform grey from head to foot; the 
slope of his shoulders being continuous with the 
sides of his head, he had the appearance of a man 
wrapped in a living cloak, and as he walked, 
solid lumps of flies fell from his back on to the 
ground. To those who have seen bees swarming 
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it will not be a difficult matter either to picture to 
themselves the appearance of these conglomera¬ 
tions of insects, or to understand the wretched 
pickle they involved us in. 

I made a desperate attempt to gather my 
things together, but I simply could not, and, rod 
in hand, turned and fled up the hillside as hard as 
I could go for more than a mile. On a crag I sat 
down and rested, free from my tormentors, and at 
my ease watched the unhappy Bjarni, a mere speck 
in the distance, rushing up and down the long 
valley like a lunatic, in vain efforts to catch the 
horses. 

At last he secured them, and brought them up 
the hill. They were covered with blood, and much 
frightened, Murders white coat showing the 
sanguinary stains very vividly. His eyes were 
swollen and full of flies, as were the nostrils of 
both. 

Poor Bjarni! When I told him that I had 
left my rod-case, straps, fishing-book, &c., on the 
bank, he was much disconcerted. In the bravest 
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way, however, he went back and recovered them. 
I would not have gone on any consideration. 

When we got home I discovered that I had 
been served pretty roughly, for not only had I to 
change everything, as between each article of 
clothing was a complete paste of hundreds of 
smashed flies (a natural blister in fact), but my 
face, neck, and wrists were swollen dreadfully, 
and covered with bites, and my right arm was one 
fierce rash from the shoulder downwards. 

It was rather a startling incident this, for an 
innocent stranger, and I don't think that there is 
any remarkable probability of my visiting these 
“romantic waters" on the next fine sunshiny 
day. 


M 
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SIXTH WEEK. 

Sunday , July 14 fh. 

As the haymaking season had just commenced, 
the whole household devoted themselves on Sunday 
to the mending of rakes, scythes, &c., &c., so as 
to be able to begin mowing on Monday morning. 

Grain of any sort is never grown in Iceland 
and as the winter is invariably most severe, the 
hay harvest is a thing of even greater importance 
in that country than with us. 

Hay is seldom or never given to the horses 
even in the most severe seasons, being entirely 
reserved for the cow r s. The miserable horses have 
to pick up a precarious living from the withered 
couch which still clings to the hillsides after the 
summer has gone by, and in severe weather are 
often found dead from starvation. The hayfield is 
always mown every year, and no beasts of any 
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kind are ever allowed to graze in it, even when the 
crop is cut. A little manure is spread over it in 
the spring, and the rest left to nature. 

This is always the one enclosed field on a farm, 
and is invariably situated close to the house, 
surrounded by a low turf wall enclosing from one 
to eight acres. No greater sacrilege can be com¬ 
mitted in Iceland than to ride through the precious 
mowing grass and allow your horse to eat. 

I mended a rake or two, and made myself 
generally useful, and on the following morning, 
after completing a sketch, commenced work in the 
hayfield, and (I think) was of some service, as the 
farmer expressed himself greatly delighted. 

On Tuesday we took our leave, and set out for 
Thingvalla, one of the most interesting places in 
the whole island. Our ride was lovely, as the 
scenery and the weather were alike good. For 
more than ten miles we rode by the side of the 
Thingvalla lake, and enjoyed it thoroughly. The 
blue mountains, the green water, and the old grey 
lava rocks covered with deep moss, were very 

M 2 
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beautiful. The moss indeed, looked so inviting, 
that we lay down upon it and slept in the laziest 
way for three hours before we resumed our jour¬ 
ney, and as the horses smelt the dwarf birches, 
which grow in great profusion in this region, we 
had great difficulty in recovering them, as they wan¬ 
dered a long distance in search of the green food. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon we reached 

r 

Thingvalla, and on riding up to the Church (the 
traveller’s usual resting place), I discovered two 
French naval officers dining. They had come from 
Reykjavik that morning on a shooting expedition, 
and intended to return the same evening. 

I attempted to address them in their own 
language, but they laughed at me to such an 
extent that I was forced to desist for a time. All 
in a moment it flashed across me that I had been 
mixing up French and Icelandic in the most bar¬ 
barous way, and it was really a great effort to 
make myself understood, as whenever I became 
voluble, I was sure to bring in a lot of native 
words quite unintelligible to them. 
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They were exceedingly kind, for when they 
discovered how badly I had lived for the past few 
weeks they gave me bread, butter, some excellent 
preserve, and a bottle of red wine. 

They had scarcely mounted their ponies to 
return to Reykjavik, when I saw another caval¬ 
cade rapidly approaching, and two minutes later 
some English acquaintances rode into the church¬ 
yard. 

I was much delighted to have a comfortable 
chat with them, and we sat in the little church 
and eat fish and black bread, and laughed at each 
others adventures. We had a discussion I re¬ 
collect, about “ skier/’ a sort of curdled milk, eaten 
either with cream or fresh milk, which forms a 
staple article of diet in the country. 

We all disagreed as to how the “ skier ’’was 
made. One said it was turned with rennet, 

another said it was scalded, &c., until X- 

calmly observed, “Well! I asked a widow woman 
at Sitha how she made it, and her receipt was not 
remarkably complicated.” 
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“ Why, what did she say V’ 

“Oh, as well as I could understand, she said 
that she put the fresh milk into a skin-bag, and 
hung it up in the sun.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“What then 7 ?” Why, when it smelt strong 
enough they called it 6 skier ” 

I think he must have misunderstood his 
hostess, or else she had more humour than is 
common to the generality of the natives. 

When we had finished chatting, my friends, 
being tired, went to sleep, and I wandered out 
across the hill. At a cottage, a mile or so awaj^, 
that I passed during my evening's ramble I was 
asked to come and see some foxes, and was taken 
to the crater of a small extinct volcano, and on 
looking in saw five young black foxes. 

“ I caught them in the mountain,” the owner 
said, “ when they were quite small, and put them 
in here, and when they grow big enough I shall 
kill them for their skins.” 

Afterwards I went in to have some coffee with 
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him, as it is almost an insult to refuse an Ice¬ 
lander’s hospitality, which is sure to be energeti¬ 
cally offered on every available opportunity. He 
told me I was very wasteful, because I put the 
sugar-candy into the coffee-cup instead of hold¬ 
ing it between my teeth whilst I drank. “Why,” 
said he, “I can make a tiny bit do for two or 
three cups of coffee.” 

We afterwards went up-stairs to a sort of 
small loft, where his mother was working at a 
loom, as he wished me to acquaint him with some 
of the modern improvements in doth-making. Of 
course I knew nothing about it, as I did not even 
understand the working of the primitive machine 
before me, and to the farmer’s great disappoint¬ 
ment could tell him nothing. 

Almost all the huts, even the very poorest, 
possess a loom, on which one or other member of 
the family is invariably at work, so as to make a 
sufficient supply of clothes, both for home use and 
for barter. 

It seems so strange that such universal know- 
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ledge should be attributed to any stranger by 
these primitive people. All over the country I 
was asked questions upon political economy, the 
condition of Denmark, the best way of bridging 
the river Thjorsa, and all varieties of engineering. 
I was asked to translate Latin and Greek, and re¬ 
quested to give my opinion upon a young man’s 
translation of some English verses. I was asked 
if I knew the Queen and had spoken with her, and 
on replying in the negative, was asked why I had 
not been to visit her. I was asked questions upon 
fish-curing, upon law-making, and upon currency, 
and the night I sailed for England was desired 
to give my opinion upon a woman of disordered 
intellect, and upon my declaring her to be insane, 
was requested to take her with me to Edinburgh 
and put her into the hospital (?), “as every one 
knew that they admitted mad people into that 
establishment free of charge ” 

As it frequently happened that I was in a 
state of complete ignorance upon the subject 
under conversation, and was unable to give satis- 
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factory answers, I was often looked upon as a 
delusion and a snare, nay, sometimes the natives 
seemed to feel quite injured that they had come a 
mile or so to see a stranger from the outer world, 
who could not tell them everything connected with 
every subject. 

However, on this occasion, though unable to 
help my friend with his loom, I gave him some 
valuable information about his garden, where he 
grew a few dejected potatoes and turnips. I trust 
that he will in future have a better crop. 

We then shook hands, and I went back to 
Thingvaila to bed. On Wednesday morning we 
all had a delightful bath in the Axera (axe-water) 
—so called because one of the old heroes lost his 
axe therein—and afterwards inspected the site of 
the old Parliament, and the places where the 
various criminals were executed in the early days 
of Iceland. 

% 

Now as Thingvaila was one of the places that 
I had especially come from England to see, and 
as it was the rendezvous of all the characters con- 
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nected with the Njala, I shall endeavour to give a 

little description of it, if I can. 

\ 

At the northern end of T hing va.Ua Lake, and 
running in the same direction, is a high precipice 
of lava rock some miles in length. Parallel with 
this precipice is a gigantic natural wall, once evi¬ 
dently part of the rock, but now separated from it 
by a chasm from twenty to forty feet wide. At 
the bottom of this chasm is a sort of road for a short 
distance, which turns sharply up over the face of 
the cliff. The regularity of the gigantic precipice 
and towering wall is marvellous, as they continue 
to run on side by side for several miles. At one 
point in the cliff the river Axera dashes over into 
the chasm, and flows out lower down, through a 
rent in the wall. In this lower waterfall women 
convicted of child murder were drowned in sacks. 

This chasm, “ The Almannagia,” or “ All Mens 
Rift,” is the one great natural feature, constantly 
mentioned in the Saga. 

When the Axera has flown out from the wall, 
it reaches the little plain, and after cutting many 
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small channels through the green sod, and forming 
several little islands, disappears in the lake. 

It was on the banks of the river that the booths 
were erected for the powerful chiefs who came to 
attend the Parliament, and it was upon the large 
island in the middle of the stream that all mortal 
quarrels were settled b}" the law of the sword in 
the presence of thousands of spectators. The island 
I have seen with my own eyes, and some few rem¬ 
nants of the booths are standing unto this day. 

On the side of the river opposite the Alman- 
nagia is another vast lava bed, though, unlike its 
neighbour, its face is not precipitous, but easy of 
ascent. This lava bed is honeycombed with appa¬ 
rently bottomless fissures in the rock partly filled 
with water. Round one of the highest points of 
the lava three of the fissures meet, and form a tri¬ 
angular island perfectly inaccessible excepting for 
a large boulder or two at the apex of the triangle, 
which have stuck in the mouth of the narrowest 
fissure and bridged it over. 

A better natural fortress could not exist. The 
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whole appearance too, is very deceptive, for I liad 
no idea that between me and the higher ground 
there was a “great gulf fixed.” I walked up to 
it, and was stopped by a yawning fissure. I 
looked carefully over the edge, and found the 
sides leant towards one another, the rent being 

smaller at the top than the bottom. It seemed 

/ 

about twenty feet across, but of the depth I could 
form no opinion, as about twenty feet down I 
saw the surface of the deep black water. Ugh ! 
what a horrible place it was !!! 

I then tried to gain the little rock by going 
round the other side, but in every place was met 
by a “ bottomless pit. 5 ' At last the guide showed 
me the secret, and we stepped across on to the 
“Logberg,” or “Law-hill.” 

Here, for hundreds of years, an open-air 
assembly of chiefs and ecclesiastics met at certain 
seasons of the year and issued laws to the people, 
judgments upon their disputes, and punishments 
upon their crimes. From this unassailable rock 
they issued their stern decrees, which were imme- 
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diately carried out beneath their eyes. Across that 
stone yonder the murderers' backs were broken, 
down further the slope the witches and necro¬ 
mancers were burnt, and on the duel-island, year 
after year, were petty jealousies and misunder¬ 
standings fought out to the death under the stern 
decisions of the doomsters. It was too, at an 
assembly of the Parliament on this spot that Chris¬ 
tianity was first introduced into Iceland. 

It is almost impossible to give any idea of the 
feelings of deep interest with which I regarded 
every inch of this romantic spot, and tried to 
imagine what an appearance it must have pre¬ 
sented 900 years ago. I wondered where Hall- 
gerda’s booth was. I know that it was just down 
by the water that Gunnar first saw her sitting in 
the doorway. Njal's booth too, was some two or 
three hundred yards down the river on the other 
side. It was here that the desperate battle took 
place between NjaTs assassins and his avengers, 
and it was between the water and the lava that so 
many of them were killed. 
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It was a foolish feeling, perhaps, but it was an 
inexpressible satisfaction to me to sit on the 
judgment-seat where the old lawgivers had sat 
so long ago, to stand on the island where Gunnar 
fought and won his duels, and to bathe in water 
where the old hero lost his axe. I came, saw, and 
was grateful. 

In the evening my English friends left me and 
rode away to Reykjavik, and I made a small 
sketch of the Almannagia, and worked upon it 
until nearly twelve o’clock at night. 

On Thursday we rode away to Mosfell, but did 
not take the direct road, as I wished to see several 
objects of interest which lay some miles out of the 
track. We were very much disappointed, there¬ 
fore, when we reached Mosfell after five hours 
hard riding, to find that the owner was absent, 
and that we could gain no admittance. There 
was no help for it, so we turned our horses’ heads 
and rode back for about eight miles to a house we 
had passed earlier in the day, where we received a 
pleasant welcome. 
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On Friday I spent my last day “ in the saddle/’ 
and a very very happy one it was. We rode 
towards Reykjavik, and on our way passed several 
inviting trout streams. At the first river I took 
about a dozen small fish, at the second, eight large 
ones, and at the last, three monsters. I should 
have taken more, but the last big fish broke my 
rod again, and not only that, he dragged me 
along the slippery lava some distance, and gave 
me two severe falls, cutting my knees and shins 
badly. 

When we had remounted we galloped down 
the bank at a good pace, putting to flight a lot of 
wild ducks and geese. They were so plentiful, 
that I felt much annoyed 1 had no gun. Some 
little distance further on another large flock arose 
and fled up stream, one only going down the river. 
I pulled up “ Battle ” sharply, slipped off*, and 
picking up a pebble, threw it at the duck, and by 
an extraordinary accident cut its head right off*, 
though it was more than twenty yards distant. 

How Bjarni laughed at me, and very truly 
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observed, “ You may live to be a hundred, but you 
can never do that again.” 

A minute later an old man appeared on the 
bank overlooking the water, and asked me if I had 
had any sport. “Because,” said he, “I should be 
very grateful if you would give me a few fish, as 
it is the only food I can get, and you have had a 
great deal of enjoyment out of my little river.” 

“You shall have some fish, of course,” I said, 
but while speaking I had been handling the head¬ 
less bird, and found it very old and hard; “ but 
wouldn’t you like a wild duck better ? ” 

“ Oh, by all means,” exclaimed the arch im¬ 
postor, eagerly holding out his hands. I threw 
the venerable bird across the stream, and rode 
away. The fact was, the man was very well fed, 
and the river was no more his than mine; as he 
tried a little ruse on me, I gave him something 
that could be of no use whatever to either 
of us. 

When we reached Reykjavik the first person I 
saw was J-, standing at the door of a house. 
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“Why,” said I, “where did you come from V ’ 

“ Oh, we left here the same day you did, six 
weeks back, and we returned a quarter of an hour 
ago.” 

On Saturday I sold my horses, and got very 
fair prices for them, and engaged a berth on board 
the little trader which was to sail for Leith on the 
Monday. 

Bjarni had business in the country, so could 
not stop to see me off; he came to bid me fare- 
well about five o’clock on Sunday morning. 

Monday night, after the hearty good wishes of 
my native friends, I left for Scotland, and reached 
Edinburgh on Saturday evening, 27th July, 1872. 


THE END. 


HARRISON AND SONS, PRINTERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
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reservoir of the equatorial waters , the Albert Nyanza, from which the 
river issues as the entire White Nile." — Preface. “As a Macaiday 
arose among the historianssays the Reader, “so a Baker has arisen 
among the explorers .” “ Charmingly writtensays the Spectator, 

“fully as might be expected , of incident , and free from that wearisome 
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Sir Samuel Baker here describes twelve months’ exploration, during 
which he examined the rivers that are tributary to the Nile from Abyssinia , 
including the Aibara, Settite, Roy an, Salaam, Angrab , Rahad, Dinder , 
and the Blue Nile. The interest attached to these portions of Africa differs 
entirely from that of the White Nile regions, as the whole of Upper Egypt 
and Abyssinia is capable of development, and is inhabited by races having 
some degree of civilization; while Central Africa is peopled by a race of 
savages, whose future is more problematical. The Times says: “It solves 
finally a geographical riddle which hithei'to had been extremely perplexing, 
and it adds much to our information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia and 
the different races that spread over it. It contains, moreover, some notable 
instances of English daring and enterprising skill; it abounds in ani¬ 
mated tales of exploits dear to the heart of the British sportsman; and it 
will attract even the least studious reader, as the author tells a story well , 
and can describe nature with uncommon power.” 

Barante (M. De) .— See Guizot. 

Baring-Gould (Rev. S., M.A.)— LEGENDS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, from the Talmud and other 
sources. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Author of 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” “ The Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of Religious Belief,” “ In Exitu Israel,” See. In Two Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 1 6s. Vol. I. Adam to Abraham. Vol. II. Mel- 
chizeclek to Zechariah. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s previous contributions to the History of Mythology 
and the formation of a science of comparative religion are admitted to be 
0 f Jgffi importance; the present work, it is believed , will be found to 
be of equal value. He has collected from the Talmud and other sources, 
Jewish and Mohammedan, a large number of curious and interesting 
legends concerning the principal characters of the Old Testament , corn- 
paring these frequently with similar legends current among many of the 
peoples, savage and civilized , all over the world. “ These volumes contain 
much that is very strange , and, to the ordinary English reader, very 
novel.”— Daily News. 

Barker (Lady). —See also Belles Lettres Catalogue. 

STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. By Lady Barker. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 3 J * 6d. 
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These letters are the exact account of a lady's experience of the brighter 
and less practical side of colonization. They record the expeditions, ad¬ 
ventures, and emergencies diversifying the daily life of the wife of a New 
Zealand sheep-farmer; and , as each was written while the novelty and 
excitement op the scenes it describes were fresh upon her, they may succeed 
in giving here in England an adequate impression of the delight and Jree- 
do?n op an existence so far removed from our own highly-wrought civiliza¬ 
tion. “IVe have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little bookf — 
Athenaeum. 

Bernard, St. — See Morison. 

Blanford (W. T.)— GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF 
ABYSSINIA. By W. T. Blanfojid. 8vo. 21 s. 

This work contains an account of the Geological and Zoological 
Observations made by the author in Abyssinia , when accompanying the 
British Army on its march to Magda la and back in 1868, and during a 
short journey in Northern Abyssinia, after the departure of the troops. 
Parti. Personal Narrative; Part II. Geology; Paid III. Zoology. 
With Coloured Illustrations and Geological Map. “ The result of his 
laboursthe Academy says, “is an important contribution to the 
natural history of the country.” 

Bryce.— THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James Bryce, 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford. New and Re¬ 
vised Edition. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

The object of this treatise is not so much to give a narrative history op 
the countries included in the Romano-Germanic Empire—Italy during the 
Middle Ages, Germany from theninth century to ihenineteenth—as to describe 
the Holy Empire itself as an institution or system, the wonderf ul offspring 
of a body of beliefs and traditions which have almost wholly passed away 
from the world. To make such a description intelligible it has appeared 
best to give the book the form rather of a narrative than of a dissertation ; 
and to combine with an exposition of what may be called the theory of the 
Empire an outline of the political history of Germany, as well as some 
notice of the affairs of mediaeval Italy. Nothing else so directly linked the 
old world to the new as the Roman Empire, which exercised over the minds of 
men an influence such as its material strength could never have co mmanded. 
It is of this influence, and the causes that gave it poiver, that the present 
work is designed to treat. “It exactly supplies a want: it affords a key 
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to much which men read of in their books as isolated facts , but of which they 
have hitherto had no connected exposition set before them. We know of no 
writer who has so thoroughly grasped the real nature of the mediceval 
Empire, and its relations alike to earlier and to later times A — Saturday 
Review. 

Burke (Edmund). —.s^Morley (John). 

Cameos from English History_ See Yonge (Miss). 

Chatterton.— See Wilson (Daniel). 

Cooper. —ATHENE CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. 
Vol. I. 8vo., 1500—85, 18 s. ; Vol. II., 1586—1609, i8j. 

This elaborate work, which is dedicated by permission to Lord Macaulay , 
contains lives of the eminent men sent jorth by Cambridge , after the 
fashion of Anthony (t Wood, in his famous u A thence OxoniensesA 

Cox (G. V., M.A.)— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. 
By G. V. Cox, M.A., New College, late Esquire Bedel and 
Coroner in the University of Oxford. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6 s. 

“An amusing farrago of anecdote, and will pleasantly recall in many 
a country parsonage the memory of youthful daysA — Times. “ Those 
who wish to make acquaintance with the Oxford of their grandfathers, 
and to keep up the intercourse with Alma Mater during their father's time, 
even to the latest novelties in fashion or learning of the present day, will do 
well to procure this pleasant, unpretending little volume A — Atlas. 

“Daily News. 'THE DAILY NEWS CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE of the War between Germany and France, 1870—1. Edited 
with Notes and Comments. New Edition. Complete in One 
Volume. With Maps and Plans. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

This Correspondence has been translated into German. In a Preface 
the Editor says:— 

“ Among the various pictures, recitals, and descriptions which have 
appeared, both of our gloriously ended national war as a whole, arid of its 
several episodes, we think that in laying before the German public, through 
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a translation , the following War Letters which appeared first in the Daily 
News, and were afterwards published collectively, we are offWing them a 
picture of the events of the war of a quite peculiar character. Their com¬ 
munications have the advantage of being at once entertaining and instruc¬ 
tive, free from every romantic embellishment, and nevertheless written 
in a vein intelligible and not fatiguing to the general reader. The writers 
linger over events, and do not disdain to surround the great and heroic 
war-pictures with arabesques, gay and grave, taken from camp-life and 
the life of the inhabitants of the occupied territory. A feature which 
distinguishes these Letters from all other delineations of the war is that they 
do not proceed from a single pen, but were written from the camps of both 
belligerents.” “ These notes and comments,” according to the Saturday 
Review, “ are in reality a very well executed and continuous history.” 

Dilke.— GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries during 1S66-7. (America, Australia, India.) 
By Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, M.P. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

“ Mr. Dilke,” says the Saturday Review, “ has written a book which 
is probably as well worth reading as any book of the same aims and 
character that ever was written. Its merits are that it is written in a 
lively and agi'eeable style, that it implies a great deal op physical pluck, 
that no page of it fails to show an acute and highly intelligent observer, 
that it stimulates the imagination as well as the judgment of the reader, 
and that ft is on perhaps the most interesting subject that can attract an 
Englishman who cares about his country.” “ Many of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed in these pages,” says the Daily News, “ are of the widest interest , 
and such as no man who cares for the future of his race a?id of the world 
can afford to treat with indifference. ” 

Diirer (Albrecht). —HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF AL- 
BRECHT DURER, of Niimberg. With a Translation of his 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his Works. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. Royal Svo. bevelled boards, extra gilt. 3IJ. 6 d. 

This work contains about Thirty Illustrations, ten of which are produc¬ 
tions by the Autotype (carbon) process, and are printed in permanent tints 
by Messrs. Cun dull and Fleming, under licence from the Autotype Com¬ 
pany, Limited ; the rest arc Photographs and Woodcuts. 
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Elliott.— LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
ByJosiAH Bateman, M.A., Author of “Life of Daniel Wilson, 
Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens ; 
and an Appendix containing a short sketch of the life of the Rev. 
Julius Elliott (who met with accidental death while ascending the 
Sclireckhorn in July 1869.) Extra fcap. Svo. 6 j. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, with Appendix. 

U A very charming piece of religious biography; no one can read it 
without both pleasure and profit.”— British Quarterly Review. 

European History, Narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, crown Svo. 6 s. ; 
Second Series, 1088-1228, crown 8vo. 6 s. 

When young children have acquired the outlines of history from abridg¬ 
ments and catechisms, and it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
vierv of the subject, in order to render it really useful and interesting , a 
difficulty often ai'ises as to the choice of books. Two courses are open, either 
to take a general and consequently dry history of facts , such as Russell’s 
Modern Europe, or to choose some work treating of a particular period or 
subject, such as the works oj Macaiday and Froude. The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting; the latter is unsatisfactory, because 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this difficulty, selections, 
continuous and chronological, have in the present volume been taken from 
the larger works oj Freeman, Milman, Palgrave, Lingard, Hume, and 
others, which may serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading. 
“ We blow of scarcely anything,” says the Guardian, of this volume, 
“ which is so likely to raise to a higher level the. average standard of English 
education.” 


Fairfax (Lord).— a LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD FAIR- 
FAX, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of 
England. By Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. With Portraits, 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy Svo. i6j-. 

No full Life of the great Parliamentary Commander has appeared; 
and it is here sought to produce one—based upon careful research in con¬ 
temporary records and upon family and other documents. “ Highly 
useful to the carefid student of the Histojy of the Civil War. . . . Pro- 
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bably as a military chronicle Mr. Markham's book is one of the most full 
and accurate that we possess about the Civil War." — Fortnightly 
Review. 

Faraday.— MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gladstone, 
Ph.D.,F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6c/. Second. Edition, with Portrait. 

This Sketch of the Life , many-sided Character , and Work op Faraday 
is founded mainly upon the Author's own reminiscences of his friend , 
upon documents hitherto unpublished , and sketches of the philosopher which 
are less generally known , so that it may be regarded as almost entirely an 
addition to what has already been published on the same subject. The 
Sections arc: — I. The Story of his Life. II. Study op his Character. 
Ill Fruits of his Experience. IV. His Method of Writing. V. The 
Value of his Discoveries.—Supplementary Portraits. Appendices:—List 
of Honorary Fellowships , etc. 

Field (E. W.)— EDWIN WILKINS FIELD. A Memorial 
Sketch. By Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. With a Portrait. Crown 
8 vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

Mr. Field was well known during his life-time not only as an eminent 
lawyer and a strenuous and successful advocate of law reform , but, both 
in England and America, as a man of wide and thorough culture, varied 
tastes , large-heartedness , and lofty aims. His sudden death was looked 
upon as a public loss, and it is expected that this brief Memoir will be 
acceptable to a large number besides the many friends at whose request 
it has been written. 


Freeman. —Works by Edward A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L. 

“ That special power over a subject which conscientious and patient 
research can only achieve, a strong grasp of fads, a true mastery over 
detail, with a clear and manly style—all these qualities join to make 
the Historian of the Conquest conspicuous in the intellectual arena ."— 
Academy. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Foun¬ 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
States. Vol. I. General Introduction. History of the Greek 
Federations. 8vo. 21s. 
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Freeman (E. A.) — continued. 

Mr. Freeman's aim, in this elaborate and valuable work, is not so 
much to discuss the abstract nature of Federal Government, as to exhibit 
its actual working in ages and countries widely removed from one another. 
Four Federal Commonwealths stand out, in four different ages of the world, 
as commanding above all others the attention of students of political history, 
viz. the Achaian League, the Swiss Cantons, the United Provinces, the 
United States. The first volume, besides containing a General Introduc¬ 
tion, treats of the first of these. In writing this volume the author has 
endeavoured to combine a text which may be instructive and interesting to 
any thoughtful reader, whether specially learned or not, with notes which 
may satisfy the requirements of the most exacting scholar. u The task 
Mr. Freeman has undertaken’’ the Saturday Review says, “is one 
of gi'eat magnitude and importance. It is also a task of an almost 
entirely novel character. No other work professing to give the history of 
a political principle occurs to us, except the slight contributions to the 
history of representative government that is contained in a course of 
M. Guizot’s lectures .... The history of the develop?nent of a principle 
is at least as important as the history of a dynasty, or of a race.” 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., half-bound. 6 s. 

“ Its object,” the Preface says, 11 is to show that clear, accurate, and 
scientific views of history, or indeed of any subject, may be easily given to 
children from the very first. ... I have throughout striven to connect the 
history of England with the general history of civilized Europe, a?id I have 
especially tried to make the book serve as an incentive to a more accurate 
study of historic geography." The rapid sale of the first edition and the 
universal approval with which the work has been received prove the correct¬ 
ness of the author’s notions, and shozo that for such a book there was ample 
room. The work is suited not only for children, but will sej've as an ex¬ 
cellent text-book for older students, a clear and faithful summary of the 
history of the period for those who wish to revive their histoj'ical know¬ 
ledge, and a book full of charms for the general reader. The work is 
preceded by a complete chronological Table, and appended is an exhaustive 
and useful Index. In thepresent edition the whole has been carefully revised, 
and such improvements as suggested themselves have been introduced. 
“ The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
ages, and he must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise from 
its perusal with clearer and more accurate ideas of a too much neglected 
portion of English history .”— Spectator. 
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Freeman (E. A.) — continued. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 
as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
Foundation. Crown Svo. 3-r. 6 d. 

1 I have here A the author says, ‘'tried to treat the history of the 
Church of Wells as a contribution to the general history of the Church 
and Kingdom of England, and specially to the history of Cathedral 
Churches of the Old Foundation. ... I wish to point out the general 
principles of the original founders as the model to which the Old Foun¬ 
dations should be brought back, and the New Foundations reformed after 
their pattern.” “ The history assumes in Mr. Freeman's hands a signi¬ 
ficance, and, we may add, a practical value as suggestive of what a cathe¬ 
dral ought to be, which make it well worthy of mention. ”— Spectator. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Edition. Svo. 10s. 6 d. 

The principle on which these Essays have been chosen is that 
of selecting papers which refer to comparatively modern times, or, at 
least, to the existing states a 7 id nations of Europe. By a so?‘t of accident 
a number of the pieces chosen have thrown themselves into something like 
a continuous series bearing on the historical causes of the great events of 
1870—71. Notes have been added whenever they seemed to be calledfor ; 
and whenever he could gain in accuracy of statement or in force or clear¬ 
ness of expression, the author has freely changed, added to, or left out, 
what he originally wrote. To many of the Essays has been added a short 
note of the circumstances under which they were written. It is needless to 
say that any product of Mr. Freeman's pen is worthy of attentiveperusal ; 
a?id it is believed that the contents of this volume will throw light on 
several subjects oj great historical i 7 nporta 7 ice and the widest hitercst. 
The following is a list oj the subjects: —1. The Mythical and Roinaiitic 
Ele 77 ie 7 its in Early E 7 iglish History; 2. The Continuity of Eiiglish 

History ; 3. The Relatio 7 is betwee 7 i the Crow 7 is of E 7 igla 7 ida?id Scotla 7 id; 
4. Sarnt Tho) 7 ias of Ca 7 ite 7 'bury a 7 id his Biographers; 5. The Reig 7 i of 
Edward the Third ; 6. The Holy Ro 7 na 7 i Empire; 7. The F 7 'a 7 iks mid 
the Gauls ; S. The Ea 7 'ly Sieges of Paris ; 9. Frederick the First, King 
of Italy ; 10. The Einperor Frederick the Second; n. Charles the Bold ; 

12. Presidential Government. 44 He never touches a question without 
adding to our co 7 np 7 'ehensio 7 i of it, without leavuig the impression of an 
ample knowledge, a ‘righteous puipose, a clear and powc 7 ful undei'- 
standing .”— Saturday Review. 

A Second Series of Historical Essays in the Press. 
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Freeman (E. A.) — continued. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Being 
Vol. I. of an Historical Course for Schools. Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. i8mo. cloth. 3J-. 6 d. 

The present volume is meant to be introductory to the Historical Course 
for Schools. It is intended to give, as its name implies, a general sketch of 
the history of the civilized world, that is, of Europe, and of the lands which 
have drawn their civilization from Europe. Its object is to trace out the 
general relations of different periods and different countries to one another, 
without going minutely into the affairs of any particular country. This is 
an object of the first importance, for, without clear notions of general history , 
the history of particular countries can never be rightly understood. The 
narrative extends from the earliest movements of the Aryan peoples, down 
to the latest events both on the Eastern and Western Continents. The 
book consists oj seventeen moderately sized chapters, each chapter being 
divided into a number of short numbered paragraphs, each with a title 
prefixed clearly indicative of the subject of the paragraph. 

THE UNITY OF HISTORY. The “Rede” Lecture delivered 
in the Senate Plouse, before the University of Cambridge, on 
Friday, May 24th, 1872. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISPI CONSTITUTION FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

The three Chapters of which this work consists are an expansion of two 
Lectures delivered by Mr. Freeman ; appended are copious ?wtes, the whole 
book forming a graphic and interesting sketch of the history of the British 
Constitution, from an original point oj view. The Author shows that the 
characteristic elements of the British Constitution are common to the whole 
of the Aryan nations. Ilis “ object has been to show that the earliest 
institutions t of England and of other Teutonic lands are not mere matters 
of curious speculation , but matters closely con nected 'with our present politi¬ 
cal being. I wish to show ” he says, “that, in many things, our earliest 
institutions co??ie more nearly home to us, and that they have more in common 
with our present political state, than the institutions of intermediate ages 
which at first sight seem to have much more in common with our own A 
He attempts to shew that “freedom is everywhere older than bondage ,” 
“toleration than intoleranceA “No book could possibly be more useful 
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to students of our Constitutional history , or a more pleasant means of 
conveying information about it to the public at large .'’— Saturday 
Review. 


Galileo. —THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. Compiled 
principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest 
daughter, Sister Maria - Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetri. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

It has been the endeavour of the compiler to place before the reader a 
plain , ungarbled statement of facts ; and, as a means to this end,\ to allow 
Galileo , his friends , and his judges to speak for themselves as far as possible. 
All the best authorities have been made use of and all the materials which 
exist for a biography have been in this volume put into a symmetrical form. 
The result is a most touching picture skilfully arranged of the great heroic 
man of science and his devoted daughter , whose letters are full of the deepest 
reverential love and trust , amply repaid by the noble soul. The Satur¬ 
day Review says of the book , “It is not so much the philosopher as the 
man who is seen in this simple and life-like sketch , and the hand which 
portrays the features and actions is mainly that of one who had studied the 
subject the closest and the most intimately. This little volume has done 
much within its slender compass to prove the depth and tenderness of 
Galileo's heart." 

Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E., M.P.) —JUVENTUS 
MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. With Map. iar. 6 d. Second Edition. 

This work of Mr. Gladstone deals especially with the historic element 
in Homer , expounding that element and furnishing by its aid a full 
account of the Homeric men and the Homeric religion. It starts , after 
the introductory chapter , with a discussion of the several races then existing 
in Hellas , including the influence of the Phcenicia 7 is and Egyptians. It 
contains chapters on the Olympian system , with its several deities; on the 
Ethics and the Polity of the Heroic age ; on the Geography of Homer ; on 
the characters of the Poems ; presenting, in fine , a view of primitive life 
and primitive society as found in the poems of Homer. To this New 
Edition various additions have been made. “Seldom," says the Athe¬ 
naeum, “out of the great poems themselves, have these Divinities looked 
so majestic and respectable. To read these brilliant details is like standing 
on the Olympian threshold and gazing at the ineffable brightness within." 
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ct There is’’ according to ^Westminster Review, “probably no other 
writer now living who could have doie the work of this book. . . It would 
be difficult to point out a book that contains so much fulness of knowledge 
along with so much freshness ofperception and clearness of presentation.” 

GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN (1821—1831). From the 
German of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Glehn. From the Private Diaries and Home- 
Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac¬ 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished. 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 

This little volume is full of interesting details about Mendelssohn from 
his twelfth year onwards, and especially of his intimate and frequent in¬ 
tercourse with Goethe. It is an episode of Wiemar’s golden days which we 
see before us—old age and fame hand in hand with youth in its aspiring 
efforts ; the aged poet fondling the curls of the little musician and calling 
to him in playful and endearing accejits “ to make a little noise for him, 
and awaken the winged spirits that have so long lain shnnbering.” Here 
will be found letters and reports of conversations betwee?i the two, touching 
on all subjects, human and divine — Music, Aesthetics, Art, Poetry, Science, 
Morals, and ‘ 4 the profound and ancient problem of human life,” as well 
as reminiscences of celebrated men with whom the great composer came in 
contact. The letters appended give, among other matters, some interesting 
glimpses into the private life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the late 
Prince Albert. The two well-executed engravings show Mendelssohn as a 
beautiful boy of twelve years. 


Gllizot. —M. DE BARANTE, a Memoir, Biographical and Auto¬ 
biographical. By M. Guizot. Translated by the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo. 6 s. 6 d. 

“ It is scarcely necessary to write a preface to this book. Its lifelike, 
portrait of a true andg>'eat man, painted unconsciously by himself in his 
letters and autobiography, and retouched and completed by the tender hand 
of his surviving friend—the friend of a lifetime—is sure, I think, to be 
appreciated in England as it was in France, where it appeared in the 
Revue de Deux Mondes. Also, I believe every thoughtful mind will 
enjoy its clear reflections of French and European politics and history for 
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//^ &*.$•/ seventy years, and the curious light thus thrown upon many present 
events and combinations of circumstances .”— Preface. “ The highest 
purposes of both history and biography are answered by a memoir so life¬ 
like, so faithful , and so philosophical .”— British Quarterly Review. 
“ This eloquent memoir, which for tenderness, gracefulness, and vigour, 
might be placed on the same shelp with Tacitus' Life of Agricola. . . . Mrs. 
Craik has rendered the language of Guizot in her own sweet transhicent 
English. ’ — Daily News. 


Hole. —A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is. 

The different families are printed in distinguishing colours, thus facili¬ 
tating reference. 


Hozier (H. M.) —Works by Captain Henry M. PIozier, 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 

THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR; Its Antecedents and Incidents. 
A T ew and Cheaper Edition. With New Preface, Maps, and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

This account of the brief but momentous Austro-Prussian War of 1866 
claims consideration as being the product of an eye-witness of some of its 
7)10 st interesting incidents. The author has attempted to ascertain and 
to advance facts. Two maps are given, one illustrating the opera¬ 
tions of the Army of the Maine, and the other the operations from 
Koniggrdtz. In the Prefatory Chapter to this edition, events resulting 
from the war of 1866 are set forth, and the current of European history 
traced down to the recent Franco-Prussian war, a natural consequence 
of the war whose history is narrated in this volume. * “Mr. Ilozier 
added to the knowledge of military operations and of languages, which 
he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and ex¬ 
cellent faculties of observation and description. ... All that Mr. 
Hozier saw of the great events of the war—and he saw a large share 
of them—he describes in clear and vivid language .'''— Saturday 
Review. “Mr. Hozier 1 s volumes deserve to take a permanent place 
in the literature of the Seven Weeks’ War .”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Hozier (H. M.) — continued. 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. Compiled from 
Authentic Documents. 8vo. gs. 

Several accounts of the British Expedition have been published. 
They have, ho 7 vever, been written by those who have not had access to those 
authentic documents, which cannot be collected directly after the termination 
of a campaign. The endeavour of the author op this sketch has been to 
present to readers a succinct and impartial account of an enterprise which 
has rarely been equalled in the annals op war. “ Thisf says the 
Spectator, 11 will be the^ account of the Abyssinian Expedition for 
professional reference, if not for professional reading. Its literary 
merits are really very great. ” 

THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. A History of the Past, with 
Lessons for the Future. [In the press. 

Huyshe (Captain G. L.)— tpie red river expe¬ 
dition. By Captain G. L. Huyshe, Rifle Brigade, late on 
the Staff of Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley. With Maps. 8vo. 
I or. 6 d. 

This account has been written in the hope op directing attention 
to the successful accomplishment of an expedition which was attended with 
more than ordinary difficulties. The author has had access to the official 
documents of the Expedition, and has also availed himself of the reports on 
the line of route published by Mr. Dawson, C.E ., and by the Typogra¬ 
phical Department of the War Office. The statements made may therefore 
be relied on as accurate and impartial. The endeavour has been made to 
avoid tiring the general reader with dry details of military movements, and 
yet not to sacrifice the character of the work as an account of a military 
expedition. The volume contains a portrait of President Louis Riel, and 
Maps of the route. The Athenaeum calls it “ an enduring authentic 
record of one of the most creditable achievements ever accomplished by the 
British Army.” 

INSIDE PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. By an Oxford 
Graduate. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

* 

This volume consists of the diary kept by a gentleman who lived in Paris 
during the whole of its siege by the Prussians. He had many facilities for 
coming in contact with men of all parties and of all classes , and ascertain- 
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ing the actual motives which animated them, and their real ultimate aims. 
These facilities he took advantage of and in his diary, day by day, care¬ 
fully recorded the results of his observations, as well as faithfully but 
graphically photographed the various incidents of the siege which came 
under his own notice, the actual condition of the besieged.', the sayings and 
doings, the hopes and fears of the people among whom he freely moved. 
In the Appendix is an exhaustive and elaborate account of the Organization 
of the Republican party, sent to the author by M. Jules Andrieu ; and a 
translation of the Manifesto of the Commune to the People of England, 
dated April 19, 1871. “ The author tells his story admirably. The 

Oxford Graduate seems to have gone everywhere, heard what everyone had 
to say, and so been able to give us photographs of Paris life during the 
siege which we have not had from any other source .”— Spectator. 

‘ ‘ He has written brightly, lightly, and pleasantly, yet in perfect good 
taste. ”— Saturday Review. 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles. By Joseph Irving. 
Third Edition. 8vo. half-bound. i6j". 

Every occurrence, metropolitan or provincial, home or foreign, which 
gave rise to public excitement or discussion, or became the starting point for 
new trains of thought affecting our social life, has been judged proper matter 
for this volume. In the proceedings of Parliament, an endeavour has 
been made to notice all those Debates which were either remarkable as 
affecting the fate of parties , or led to important changes in our relations 
with Foreign Powers. Brief notices have been given of the death of all 
noteworthy persons. Though the events are set down day by day in their 
order of occurrence, the book is, in its way, the history of an important 
and well-defined historic cycle. In these ‘Annals,’ the ordinary reader 
may make himself acquainted with the history of his own time in a way 
that has at least the merit of simplicity and readiness ; the more cultivated 
student will doubtless be thankful for the opportunity given him of passing 
down the historic stream undisturbed by any other theoretical or party 
feeling than what he himself has at hand to explain the philosophy of our 
national story. A complete and useful Index is appended. The Table 
of Administrations is designed, to assist the reader in following the various 
political changes noticed in their chronological order in the ‘Annals .’— 
In the new edition all errors and omissions have been rectified, 300 pages 
been added, and as many as 46 occupied by an impartial exhibition of the 
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wonderful series of events marking the latter half of 1870. “ We 

have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the past thirty 
years, available equally for the statesman, the politician, the public 
writer, and the general reader. If Mr. Irving's object has been to bring 
before the reader all the most noteivorthy occurrences which have happened 
since the beginning of her Majesty's reign, he may justly claim the credit 
of having done so most briefly, succinctly, and simply, and in such a 
manner, too, as to furnish him with the details necessary in each case to 
comprehend the event of which he is in search in an intelligent manner 
—Times. 

Kingsley (Canon). —Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley and Canon of Chester. (For other 
Works by the same Author, see Theological and Belles 
Lettres Catalogues.) 

ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Continent before 
the French Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

These three lectures discuss severally (1) Caste, (2) Centralization, (3) 
The Explosive Forces by which the Revolution 7uas superinduced. The 
Preface deals at some length with certain political questions of the present 
day . 

AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly 
Fifty Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 

Mr. Kingsley’s dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, 7vhen he 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies, for the purpose op 
becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which he has so vividly 
described in “ Westward IIo l” These two volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Records of natural h istory, sketches of tropical landscape, chapters 
on education, views of society, all find their place in a work zuritten, so to 
say, under the inspiration of Sir Walter Raleigh and the other adventurous 
men who three hundred years ago disputed against Philip II. the possession 
of the Spanish Main. 11 We can only say that Mr. Kingsley’s account op 
a 1 Christmas in the West Indies ’ is in every way worthy to be classed 
among his happiest productions .”— Standard. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. Svo. 12^. 
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Contents :—Inaugural Lecture; The Forest Children; The Dying 
Empire ; The Human Deluge; The Gothic Civilizer; Dietrich's End; The 
Nemesis of the Goths; Paulus Diaconus ; The Clergy and the Heathen ; 
The Monk a Civilizer ; The Lombard Laws ; The Popes and the Lombards ; 
The Strategy of Providence. “ He has renderedf says the Noncon¬ 
formist, “good service and shed a new lustre on the chair of Modern 
History at Cambridge .... He has thrown a charm around the work 
by the marvellous fascinations of his own genius , brought out in strong 
relief those great principles of which all history is a revelation , lighted 
up many dark and almost unknown spots , and stimulated the desire to 
understand more thoroughly one of the greatest movements in the story op 
humanity. " 

Kingsley (Henry, P.R.G.S.)—For other Works by same 
Author, see Belles Lettres Catalogue. 

TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by Henry Kingsley, 
F.R.G.S. With Eight Illustrations by HUARD. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In this volume Mr. Henry Kingsley re-narrates , at the same time 
preserving much of the quaintness of the original some of the most fasci¬ 
nating tales of travel contained in the collections of Hakluyt and others. The 
Contents are—Marco Polo; The Shipwreck of Pelsart; The Wonderful 
Adventures of Andrew Battel; The Wanderings of a Capuchin; Peter 
Carder; The Preservation of the “ Terra Nova;" Spitzbergen; D'Erme- 
nonville's Acclimatization Adventure; The Old Slave Trade; Miles Philips ; 
The Sufferings of Robert Everard; John Fox ; Alvaro Nunez; The Foun¬ 
dation of an Empire. u We know no better book for those who want 
knoiuledge or seek to refresh it. As for the i sensational,' most novels are 
tame compared with these narratives." —Athenaeum. ‘ ‘ Exactly the 
book to interest and to do good to intelligent and high-spirited boys ."— 
Literary Churchman. 

Labouchere.—DIARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDENT 
IN PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News , with several New 
Letters and Preface. By Henry Labouchere. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

1 ‘ The 1 Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris' will certainly form one 
of the most remarkable records of a momentous episode in history." —Spec¬ 
tator. “ There is an entire absence of affectation in this writer which 
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vastly commends him to ns. ’ ’ —Pall Mall Gazette. ‘ ‘ On the whole, 
it does not seem likely that the 1 besieged ’ will be superseded in his self- 
assumed function by any subsequent chroniclerA —British Quarterly 
Review. “ Very smartly written .”— Vanity Fair. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh). —Forother Works by same Author, 
see Theological and Scientific Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in 
search of Alpine Plants. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6 s. 

The aim of this book is to impart a general idea of the origin, character, 
and distribution of those rare and beautifiil Alpine plants which occur on 
the British hills, and which are found almost everywhere on the lofty 
mountain chains of Europe^ Asia, Slfrica, and America. The informa¬ 
tion the author has to give is conveyed in untechnical language, in a 
setting of personal adventure, and associated with descriptions of the 
natural scenery and the peculiarities of the human life in the midst of which 
the plants were found. By this method the subject is made interesting to 
a very large class of readers. ‘ ‘ Botanical knowledge is blended with a 
love of nature, a pious enthusiasm , and a rich felicity of diction not to be 
met with in any works of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh 
Miller A — Telegraph. 11 Mr. M.’s glowing pictures of Scandinavian 
sceneryA — Saturday Review. 

Martin (Frederick)— THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : 

See p. 41 of this Catalogue. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—1868. 
By Harriet Martineau. Third and Cheaper Edition, with 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

A Collection of Memoirs under these several sections :—(1) Royal, (2) 
Politicians, (3) Professional, (4) Scientific, (5) Social, (6) Literary. These 
Memoirs appeared originally in the columns of the Daily News. “ Miss 
Martineau's large literary powers and her pine intellectual training make 
these little sketches more instructive, and constitute them more genuinely 
works of art, than many more ambitious and diffuse biographies A — 
Fortnightly Review. “Each memoir is a complete digest of a 
celebrated life, illuminated by the flood of searching light which streams 
from the gaze of an acute but liberal mind A — Morning Star. 
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Masson (David). —For other Works by same Author, see Philo¬ 
sophical and Belles Lettres Catalogues. 

LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
David Masson, M. A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. I. with Portraits. 
Svo. 18 s. Vol. II., 1638—1643. 8vo. 1 6*, VoJ. III. in the 
press. 

This work is not only a Biography, but also a continuous Political , 
Ecclesiastical , and Literary History of England through Milton’s whole 
time. In order to understand Milton, his position, his motives , his 
thoughts by himself his public words to his countrymen, and the probable 
effect of those words, it was necessary to refer largely to the History of his 
Time , not only as it is presented in well-known books, but as it had to be 
rediscovered by express and laborious investigation in original and forgotten 
records: thus of the Biography, a History grew: not a mere popular 
compilation , but a work of independent search and method from first to 
last , which has cost more labour by far than the Biography. The second 
volume is so arranged that the reader may select or omit either the History 
or Biography. The North British Review, speaking of the first 
volume of this work said, 11 The Life of Milton is here written once for 
all.” The Nonconformist, in noticing the second volume, says, “Its 
literary excellence entitles it to take its place in the first ranks of our 
literature , while the whole style of its execution marks it as the only book 
that has done anything like adequate justice to one of the great masters of our 
language, and one of our truest patriots, as well as our greatest epic poet.” 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— WORKS Edited By John E. B. Mayor,.. 
M.A., Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part II. 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. Svo. 5^. 6 d. 

This is the second of the Memoirs illustrative of 11 Cambridge in the 
Seventeenth Century ” that of Nicholas Farrar having preceded it. It gives 
a lively picture of England during the Civil Wars, the most important 
crisis of our national life; it supplies mato'ials for the history of the 
University and our Endowed Schools, and gives us a view of country 
clergy at a time when they are supposed to have been, with scarce an ex¬ 


' s , 2 
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ception, scurrilous sots. Mr. Mayor has added a collection of extracts and 
documents relating to the history of several other Cambridge men of note 
belonging to the same period, all, like Robinson, of Nonconformist leanings. 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

This is the third of the Memoirs illustrative of“ Cambridge in the 17 th 
Century A The life of the Bishop of Kilmore here printed for the first time 
is preserved in the Tan ner MSS., and is preliminary to a larger one to be 
issiied shortly. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
Mitford, Second Secretary to the Entish Legation in Japan. 
With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 
Japanese Artists. Two Vols. crown Svo. 2 is. 

Under the influence of more enlightened ideas and of a liberal system of 
policy, the old Japanese civilization is fast disappearing, and will, in a 
fcit) years, be completely extinct. It was important, therefore, to presei~ve 
as far as possible trustworthy records of a state of society which , although 
venerable from its antiquity, has for Europeans the dawn 0/ novelty ; 
hence the series op narratives and legends translated by Mr. Mitford, 
and in which the Japanese are very judiciously left to tell their own tale. 
The two volumes comprise not only stories and episodes illustrative of 
Asiatic superstitions, but also three sermons. The preface, appendices, 
and notes explain a number oj local peculiarities ; the thirty-one woodcuts 
are the genuine work of a native artist, who, uncojisciously of course, has 
adopted the process first introduced by the early German masters. “ These 
very original volumes will always be interesting as memorials of a ?nost 
exceptional society, while regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa¬ 
tional, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the quaintness 
of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. The illustra¬ 
tions are extremely interesting , and for the curious in such matters have 
a special and particular value A — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Morley (John).— EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study. By 
John Morley, B.A. Oxon. Crown Svo. 7 s. 6d. 

“ The style is terse and incisive, and brilliant with epigram and point. 
It contains pithy aphoristic sentences which Burke himself would not have 
disoivned. Its sustained po'wer of reasoning, its wide sweep of observalioti 
and reflection, its 'elevated ethical and social tone, stamp it as a work oj 
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high excellence ^— Saturday Review. “A model of compact conden 
sation. We have seldom met with a book in which so much matter was 
compressed into so limited a space .”— Pall Mall Gazette. “An essay 
of unusual effort .”— Westminster Review. 

Morison.— the LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By James Cotter Morison, M. A. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4 s. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette calls tins “ one of the best contributions in 
our literature towards a vivid, intelligent, and worthy knowledge of 
European interests and thoughts and feelings during the twelfth century. 
A delightful and instructive volume, and one op the best products of the 
modern historic spirit.” “A work,” says the Nonconformist, “of 
great merit and value, dealing most thoroughly with one of the most in¬ 
teresting characters, and one of the most interesting periods, in the Church 
history of the Middle Ages. Mr. Morison is thoroughly master of his subject, 
and writes with great discrimination and fairness, and in a chaste and 
elegant style.” The Spectator says it is “not only distinguished by 
research and candour, it has also the great merit of never being dull.” 

Napoleon I.— THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON THE 
FIRST. By P. Lanfrey. Translated with the sanction of the 
Author. Vols. I. and II. Svo. 12.?. each. 

M. Lanfrey s History of Napoleon has taken its place in French litera¬ 
ture as the standard history of the period with which it is concerned, 
occupying a place similar to that occupied by such histories as those of Pal- 
grave and Froude in England. The author has written his history 
under the belief that the time has come to form a clear-sighted estimate of 
Napoleon's Life and Character, uninfluenced cither by that profound 
hatred or profound attachment by which previous historians have allowed 
their judgment to be biased. The Quarterly Review, speaking of 
the French edition, says that its scope and tendency throughout are to 
disabuse the public mind of a cherished error, and at least compel a dis¬ 
criminating judgment from posterity . A startling amount of 

new material for Napoleonic history has been brought to light within a few 
years in the shape of Memoirs, Letters, and Despatches, and the whole 
of these have been subjected to the minutest investigation by M. Lanf rey, 
who has thereby been enabled to light up his narrative with numerous 
traits and touches that give it an air of novelty, even when the scene is 
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crowded with familiar faces and the main action is well known.” No one 
who wishes to understand clearly and thoroughly the History of Napoleon 
and his time can afford to omit reading the History of M. Lanfrey. 
“ An excellent translation of a work on every ground deserving to be trans¬ 
lated. It is unquestionably and immeasurably the best that has been pro¬ 
duced. It is in fact the only work to which we can turn for an accurate 
and trustworthy narrative of that extraordinary career.” — Saturday 
Review. 

Palgrave (Sir F.)— HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty’s Public Records. Completing the History to the 
Death of William Rufus. Four Vols. 8vo. £<\ 4r. 

Volume I. General Relations of Mediceval Europe—The Carlovingian 
-Empire—The Danish Expeditions in the Gauls—And the Establishment 
of Rollo. Volume II. The Three First Dukes oj Normandy; Rollo, 
Guillaume Longue-Epee, and Richard Sans-Peur—The Carlovingian 
line supplanted by the Capets . Volume III. Richard Sans-Peur —- 
Richard Le-Bon—Richard III.—Robert Le Diablc—William the Con¬ 
queror. Volume IV. William Rufus—Accession of Henry Beauclerc. 
It is needless to say anything to recommend this work of a lifetime to all 
■students of history; it is, as the Spectator says, “perhaps the greatest 
single contribution yet made to the authentic annals of this country,” and 
il must,” says the Nonconformist, “ always rank among our standard 
authorities. ” 

Palgrave (W. G.)— A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S 
JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 
•the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Edition. With Maps, 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 
8vo. 6 s. 

“ The work is a model of what its class should be; the style restrained, 
the narrative clear, telling us all we wish to knoiv of the country and 
people visited, and enough of the author and his feelings to enable us to 
trust ourselves to his guidance in a tract hitherto untrodden, and dangerous 
in more senses than one. . . He has not only written one of the best books 
on the Arabs and one of the best books on Arabia, but he has done so in a 
manner that must command the respect no less than the admiration of his 
fellow-countrymen. ’’— Fortnightly Review. “ Considering the extent 
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of our previous ignorance, the amount of his achievements, and the im¬ 
portance of his contributions to our knowledge, we cannot say less of him 
than was once said of a far greater discoverer — Mr. Palgrave has indeed 
given a new world to Europe.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Prichard.— the ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown. By Iltudus Thomas Prichard, Barrister-at-Law. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. With Map. 21 s. 

In these volumes the author has aimed to supply a full, impartial, and 
independent account of British India between 1859 and 1868— which is 
in many respects the most important epoch in the history of that country 
that the present century has seen. “ It has the great merit that it is not 
exclusively devoted, as are too many histories, to military and political 
details, but enters thoroughly into the more important questions of social 
history. We find in these volumes a well-arranged and compendious 
reference to almost all that has been done in India during the last ten 
years ; and the most important official documents and historical pieces are 
well selected and duly set forth.” — Scotsman. “It is a work which 
every Englishman in India ought to add to his library.” — Star of India. 

Robinson (H. Crabb)— 1 the DIARY, reminiscences, 

AND CORRESPONDENCE, OF IIENRY CRABB ROBIN¬ 
SON, Barrister-at-Law. Selected and Edited by Thomas 
Sadler, Ph.D. With Portrait. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 1 6 s. 

The Daily News says: “ The two books which are most likely to 
survive change of literary taste, and to charm while instructing generation 
after generation, are the 1 Diary ’ of Pepys and Boswells < Life op 
Johnson .’ The day will come when to these many will add the ‘ Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson. ’ Excellences like those which render the personal 
revelations of Pepys and the observations of Bosivell such pleasant reading 
abound in this work . ... In it is to be found something to suit every taste 
and inform every mind. For the general reader it contains much light and 
amusing matter. To the lover of literature it conveys information which 
he will prize highly on account of its accuracy and rarity. The student op 
social life will gather from it many valuable hints whereon to base 
theories as to the effects on English society of the progress of civilization. 
For these and other reasons this ‘ Diary 7 is a work to which a hearty 
welcome should be accorded. ” 
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Rogers (James E. Thorold). —HISTORICAL GLEAN¬ 
INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Prof. Rogers. Crown 8vo. 4 s. 61 . Second Series. 
Wiklif, Laud, Wilkes, and Horae Tooke. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Professor Rogers’s object in these sketches, which are in the for771 of 
Lectures , is to present a set of historical facts, grouped round a principal 
figure. The author has ai?ned to state the social facts of the time in 
which the individual whose history is handled took part in public business. 
It is from sketches like these of the girat men who took a prominent 
and influential part in the affairs of their time that a clear conception of 
the social and econoinical condition of our ancestors ca 7 i be obtained,i 
History learned in th is way is both instructive and ag/reable. “ His Essays, ” 
the Pall Mall Gazette says, “are full of interest, pregnant, thoughtful\ 
and readable.” “ They rank far above the average of similar perfor¬ 
mances,” says the Westminster Review. 

Raphael. —RAPHAEL OF URBINO AND HIS FATHER 
GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passavant, formerly Director 
of the Museum at Frankfort. With Twenty Permanent Photo¬ 
graphs. Royal Svo. Handsomely bound. 3IJ. 6 d. 

To the enlarged Freiich edition of Passavant’s Life of Raphael, that 
pander's admirers have turned whenever they have sought information, 
and it will doubtless remain for ma 7 iy years the best book ofrefrence on 
all questions pertaining to the great pander. The pi'csuit work consists 
of a translation of those parts of Passavant's volumes which are ?nost 
likely to interest the general reader. Besides a complete life of Raphael, it 
co7itains the valuable descriptions of all his known pahdings, mid the 
Chronological Index , which is of so much service to amateurs who wish to 
study the progressive character of his works. The Illustrations by 
Woodbury’s new permanent process of photography, are taken from the 
finest engravings that could be procured, and have been chosen with the 
intention of giving examples of Raphael’s various styles of painting. The 
Saturday Review says of them , “ We have seen not a feiv elegant speci- 
mensof Mr. Woodbury’s new process, but we have seen none that equal theseP 

Somers (Robert).— THE SOUTPIERN STATES SINCE 
THE WAR. By Robert Somers. With Map. 8vo. gs. 

7 his work is the result oj inquiries made by the author op all authorities 
competent to afford him information, and of his own observation during a 
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lengthened sojourn in the Southern States, to which writers on America so 
seldom direct their steps. The author’s object is to give some account of the 
condition of the Southern States under the new social and political system 
introduced by the civil war. He has here collected such notes of the progress 
of their cotton plantations, of the state of their labouring population and of 
their industrial enterprises, as may help the reader to a safe opinion of 
their means and prospects of development. He also gives such information 
of their natural resources, railways, and other public works , as may 
tend to show to what extent they are fitted to become a profitable field oj 
enlarged immigration, settlement, and foreign trade. The volume contains 
many valuable and reliable details as to the condition of the Negro popula¬ 
tion the state of Education and Religion, of Cotton, Sugar, and Tobacco 
Cultivation, of Agriculture generally, of Coal and Iron Mining, Manu¬ 
factures, Trade, Means of Locomotion, and the condition of Towns and oj 
Society. A large map of the Southern States by Messrs. IV. and A. K. 
Johnston is appended, which shows with great clearness the Cotton, Coal, 
and Iron districts, the railways completed andprojected', the State boundaries, 
and other important details. “ Pull of interesting and valuable informa¬ 
tion A — Saturday Review. 

Smith (Professor Goldwin). — THREE ENGLISH 
STATESMEN. See p. 41 of this Catalogue. 

Tacitus.— THE HISTORY OF TACITUS, translated into 
English. By A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
With a Map and Notes. New Edition in the press. 

The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
was thought consistent with a proper observance of English idiom. A. t 
the same time it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 
the author. This work is characterised by the Spectator as “ a scholarly 
and faithful translation .” 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English by 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisfy 
scholars who demand a faithful rendering of the original, and English 
readers who are offended by the baldness and frigidity which commonly 
disfigure translations. The treatises are accompanied by Introductions , 
Notes, Maps, and a chronological Summary. The Athen.eum says oj 
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this work that it is “ a version at once readable and exact, which may he 
perused with pleasure by all, and consulted with advantage by the classical 
student'A and the VAll. Mall Gazette says, “ What the editors have 
attempted to do, it is not, we think probable, that any living scholars could 
have done better. ” 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac). —WORDS AND PLACES. See 
p. 49 of this Catalogue. 

Trench (Archbishop). —For other Works by the same Author, 
see Theological and Belles Lettres Catalogues, and p. 50 
of this Catalogue. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years’ War. By R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 

The lectures contained in this volume form rather a new book than a 
new edition, for on the two lectures published by the Author several years 
ago, so many changes and additions have been made, as to make the work 
virtually a new one. Besides three lectures of the career of Gustavus in 
Germany and during the Thirty Years’ War, there arc other two, one 
on “ Germany during the Thirty Years’ War,” and another on Germany 
after that War. The work will be found not only interesting and in¬ 
structive in itself, but will be found to have some bearing on events con¬ 
nected with the recent European War. 

Trench (Mrs. R.) —Remains of the late Mrs. RICHARD 

TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and 

% 

other Papers. Edited by Archbishop Trench. New and 
Cheaper Issue, with Portrait. 8vo. 6j. 

Contains Notices and A necdotes illustrating the social life of the period 
—extending over a quarter of a century (1799 —1827). It includes also 
Poe?tis and other miscellaneous pieces by Mrs. Trench. 

Wallace. —Works by Alfred Russel Wallace. For other 
Works by same Author, see Scientific Catalogue. 

Dr. Hooka', in his address to the British Association, spoke thus of the 
author :—“ Of Mr. Wallace and his many contributions to philosophical 
biology it is not easy to speak without enthusiasm ; for, putting aside their 
great merits, he, throughout his writings, with a modesty as rare as I 
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Wallace (A. R.) — continued. 

believe it to be unconscious, forgets his own unquestioned claim to the honour 
of having originated, independently of Mr. Darwin, the theories which 
he so ably defends A 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND 
RIO NEGRO, with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Obser¬ 
vations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 
Amazon Valley. With a Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 12 s. 

Mr. Wallace is acknoivledged as one of the first of modern travellers 
and naturalists. This, his earliest work, will be found to possess many 
charms for the general reader, and to be full of interest to the student of 
natural history. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO : the Land of the Orang Utan 
and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel with Studies 
of Man and Nature. With Maps and Illustrations. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

‘ ‘ The result is a vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with 
unflagging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to 
stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In short, we may 
safely say that we have never read a more agreeable book of its kind I — 
Saturday Review. “His descriptions of scenery, of the people and 
their manners and customs, enlivened by occasional amusing anecdotes, 
constitute the most interesting reading we have taken up for some time A — 
Standard. 

Ward (Professor).— the house of Austria in the 

THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and Illus¬ 
trations. By Adolphus W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History 
in Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

These two Lectures were delivered in February , 1869, at the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, and arenow published with Motes and Illustrations. 

* ‘ We have never read,” says the Saturday Review, ‘ ‘ any lectures which 
bear more thoroughly the impress of one who has a true and vigorous grasp 
of the subject in hand A “ They are,” the Scotsman says, “the fruit of 
much labour and learning, and it would be difficult to compress into a 
hundred pages more information.” 
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Ward (J.).— EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kept during the years 
1840—1870. By John Ward, C.B., late H.M. Minister- 

Resident to the Iianse Towns. 8vo. ioj. 61 . 

Mr. Ward's recollections extend back even to 1830. From his official 
position as well as from other circumstances he had many opportunities of 
coining in contact with eminent men of all ranks and all professions on the 
Continent. His book, while it contains much that throws light on the 
history of the long and important period with which it is concerned, is full 
of reminiscences of such men as A rrivabene, King Leopold, Frederick 
William IV, his Court and Ministers, Humboldt, Bunsen, Raumer , 
Ranke, Grimm, Palmerston, Sir de Lacy Evans, Cobden, Mendelssohn, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Prince Albert, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Lord Russell, Bismarck, Mdlle. Tictjens, and many other eminent English¬ 
men and foreigners. 

I 

Warren. —an ESSAY ON GREEK FEDERAL COINAGE. 
By the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, M.A. Svo. is. 6 d. 

The present essay is an attempt to illustrate Mr. Freeman''s Federal- 
Government by evidence deduced from the coinage of the times and countries 
therein treated of 

Wedgwood.— JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedgwood. 
Crown Svo. 8 s. 6d. 

This book is an attempt to delineate the influence of a particular man 
upon his age. The background to the central figure is treated with 
considerable minuteness, the object of representation being not the vicissitude 
of a particular life, but that element in the life which impressed itself on 
the life of a nation,—an element which cannot be understood without a 
study of aspects of national thought which on a superficial view might 
appear wholly unconnected with it. “ In style and intellectual power, in 
breadth of view and clearness op insight. Miss Wedgzuood’s book far 
surpasses all rivals .”— AtheN/EUM. “ As a short account of the most 
remarkable movement in the eighteenth century, it must fairly be described 
as excellent .” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

Wilson.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 
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11 An exquisite and touching portrait of a rare and beautiful spirit A — 
Guardian. “He more than most men of whom we have lately read 
desenjed a minute and careful biography, and by such alone could he be 
understood, and become loveable and influential to his fellow-men. Such 
a biography his sister has written, in which letters reach almost to the 
extent of a complete autobiography, with all the additional charm of being 
■unconsciously such. We revere and admire the heart, and earnestly praise 
the patient tender hand, by which such a worthy record of the earth-story 
of one of GoLs true angel-men has been constructed for our delight and 
profit. ’ ’—N ONCO N FORM 1ST. 


Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) —Works by Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto :— 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols. demy 8vo. 36^. 

One object aimed at when the book first appeared was to rescue archaeological 
research from that limited range to which a too exclusive devotion to classical 
studies had given rise, and, especially in relation to Scotland, to prove how 
greatly mere comprehensive and important are its native antiquities than all 
the traces of intruded art. The aim has been to a large extent effectually 
accomplished, and such an impulse given to archaeological research, that in 
this new edition the whole of the work has had to be remodelled. Fully a 
third of it has been entirely re-written; and the remaining portions have 
undergone so minute a revision as to render it in many respects a new 
work. The number of pictorial illustrations has been greatly increased, 
arid several of the former plates and woodcuts have been re-engraved 
from new drawings. This is divided into four Parts. Part I. deals 
with The Primeval or Stone Period : Aboriginal Traces, Sepulchral 
Memorials, Dwellings, and Catacombs, Temples, Weapons, etc. etc.; 
Part II. The Bronze Period : The Metallurgic Transition, Primitive 
Bronze, Personal Ornaments, Religion, Arts, and Domestic Habits, with 
other topics ; Part III The Iron Period : The Introduction of Iron, The 
Roman Invasion, Strongholds, etc. etc.; Part IV. The Christian Period: 
Historical Data, the Horrids Law Relics, Primitive and Mediceval 
Ecclesiology, Ecclesiastical and Miscellaneous Antiquities. The work is 
f urnished with an elaborate Index. “ One of the most interesting, learned, 
and elegant works we have seen for a long time A — Westminster 
Review. “ The interest connected with this beautiful volume is not 
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Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) — continued. 

limited to that part of the kingdom to which it is chiefly devoted; it will be 
consulted with advantage and gratification by all who have a regard for 
National Antiquities and for the advancement of scientific Archeology — 
Archaeological Journal. 

PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition, revised and partly re-written, 
with numerous Illustrations. One vol. 8vo. 21 s. 

This work, which carries out the principle of the preceding one , but with 
a wider scope, aims to “ view Alan , as far as possible, unaflected by those 
modifying influences which accompany the development of nations and the 
maturity of a true historic period , in order thereby to ascertain the sources 
from whence such development and maturity proceed. These researches 
into the origin of civilization have accordingly been pursued under the belief 
which influenced the author in previous inquiries that the investigations 
of the archecologist , when carried on in an enlightened spirit, are replete 
with interest in relation to some of the most important problems of modern 
science. To reject the aid of archecology in the progress of science, and 
especially of ethnological science, is to extinguish the lamp of the student 
when most dependent on its borrowed rays.” A prolonged residence on 
some of the neivest sites of the New World has afforded the author many 
opportunities of investigating the antiquities of the American Aborigines, 
and of bringing to light many facts of high importance in reference to 
primeval man. The changes in the new edition , necessitated by the great 
advance in Archaeology since the first, include both reconstruction ana 
condensation, along with considerable additions alike in illustration ana 
in argument. “ We find,” says the Athenaeum, “ the main idea of his 
treatise to be a pre-eminently scientific one, — namely, by archaeological 
records to obtain a definite conception of the origin and nature of man's 
earliest efforts at civilization in the Ntw World, and to endeavour to dis¬ 
cover, as if by analogy, the necessary conditions, phases, and epochs through 
which man in the prehistoric stage in the Old World also must necessarily 
have passed .” The North British Review calls it “a mature and 
melloT.v work of an able man ; free alike from crotchets and from dog¬ 
matism, and exhibiting on every page the caution and moderation of a 
well- balanced judgment. ’ ’ 

CIIATTERTON: A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 6d. 
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The author here regards Chatterton as a poet , not as a “mere resetter 
and defacer of stolen literary treasures. ” Reviewed in this light, he has 
found much in the old materials capable of being turned to new account ; 
and to these materials research in various directions has enabled him to 
make some additions. lie believes that the boy-poet has been misjudged, and 
that the biographies hitherto written of him are not only imperfect but 
untrue. While dealing tenderly, the author has sought to deal truthfully 
with the failings as well as the virtues of the boy: bearing always in 
remembrance, what has been too frequently lost sight of that he was but a 
looy ;—a boy, and yet a poet of rare power. The Examiner thinks this 
“the most complete and the purest biography of the poet which has yet 
appearedThe Literary Churchman calls it “ a most charming 
literary biography. ” 


Yonge (Charlotte M.)— Works by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. &c. :— 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND : 
consisting of Outlines and Dates. Oblong 4to. 3 j. 6 d. 

This tabular history has been drawn up to supply a want felt by many 
teachers of some means of making their pupils realize what events in the 
two countries were contemporary. A skeleton narrative has been constructed 
of the chief transactions in either country, placing a column between for 
what affected both alike, by which means it is hoped that young people may 
be assisted in gi'asping the mutual relation of events. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
II. Extra fcap. 8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. $s. 

A Second Series, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5>r. 

The endeavour has not been to chronicle facts, but to put together a series 
of pictures of persons and events, so as to arrest the attention, and give 
some individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by gathering together 
details of the most memorable moments. The “ Cameos ” are intended as 
a book for young people just beyond the elementary histories of England, 
and able to enter in some degree into the real spirit of events, and to be 
struck with characters and scenes presented in some relief “ Instead of 
dry details, ’ ’ says the Nonconformist, “we have living pictures, faithful, 
vivid, and striking. ” 
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Young (Julian Charles, M.A.)— a MEMOIR OF 

CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with Extracts 
from his Son’s Journal. By Julian Charles Young, M.A. 
Rector of Umington. With Portraits and Sketches. Neiv and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. *]s. 6d. 

Round this memoir of one who held no mean place in public estimation 
as a tragedian , and who, as a man, by the unobtrusive simplicity and 
moral purity of his private life, won golden opinions from all sorts of men, 
are clustered extracts from the author’s Journals, containing many 
curious and interesting reminiscences of his father’s and his own eminent 
and famous contemporaries and acquaintances , somewhat after the manner 
of II. Crabb Robinson's Diary. Every page will be found full both op 
entertainment and instruction. It contains four portraits of the tragedian, 
and a few other curious sketches. “ In this budget of anecdotes, fables, and 
gossip, old and new , relative to Scott, Moore, Chalmers, Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, Croker, Mathews, the third and fourth Georges, Bowles, Beckford, 
Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, Louis Napoleon, D’Orsay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Louis Blaitc, Gibson, Constable, and Stanfield, etc. etc . the 
reader must be hard indeed to please who cannot find entertainment. ”— 
Pall Mali. Gazette. 











POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Baxter.— NATIONAL INCOME : The United Kingdom. By 
R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. Svo. 3s. 6 d. 

The present work endeavours to answer systematically such questions 
as the 'following:—What are the means and aggregate 7 oages of our 
labouring population ; what are the numbers and aggregate profits 
of the middle classes ; what the revenues of our great proprietors 
and capitalists ; and what the pecuniary strength of the nation to 
bear the burdens annually falling upon us ? What capital in 
land and goods and money is stored up for our subsistence, and for 
carrying out our enterprises ? The author has collected his facts 
from every quarter and tested them in various ways , in order to 
make his statements and deductions valuable and trustworthy. 
Part I. of the work deals with the Classification of the Population 
into — Chap. I. The Income Classes ; Chap. II. The Upper and 
Middle and Manual Labour Classes. Part II. treats of the In¬ 
come of the United Kingdom, divided into — Chap. Ill Upper 
and Middle Incomes ; Chap. IV. Wages of the Manual Labour 
Classes—England and Wales ; Chap. V. Income of Scotland; 
Chap. VI. Income of Ireland ; Chap. VII. Income of the 
United Kingdom. In the Appendix will be found many valuable 
and carefully compiled tables, illustrating in detail the subjects 
discussed in the text. 

Bernard. —FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH DIPLOMACY. By Montague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
Svo. 9.L 
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These four Lectures deal with — I. “The Congress of Westphalia : ” 
II. “ Systems of Policy III. “ Diplomacy, Past and Present 

/K “The Obligations of Treaties.”—“Singularly interesting 
lectures, so able, clear, and attractive .”— Spectator. “ 77 /,* 

author of these lectures is full of the knotoledge which belongs to 
his subject, a/a/ //<?.<• /VW power of clear and vigorous expression 
which results from clear and vigorous thought .''— SCOTSMAN. 

Bright (John, M.P.)— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY. By the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 
Edited by Professor Tiiorold Rogers. Author’s Popular Edition. 
Globe Svo. 3^. 6 d. 

The speeches which have been selected for publication in these volumes 
possess a value, as examples of the art of public speaking, which no 
person will be likely to underrate. The speeches have been selected 
with a view of supplying the public with the evidence on which Mr. 
Bright's friends assert his right to a place in the front rank of 
English statesmen. They are divided into groups, according 
to their subjects. The editor has naturally given prominence to 
those subjects with which Mr. Bright has been specially identified 
as, for example, India, America, Ireland, and Parliamentary 
Reform. But nearly every topic of great public interest on which 
Mr. Bright has spoken is represented in these volumes. “Mr. 
Bright's speeches will always desave to be studied, as an apprentice - 
ship to popidar and parliamentary oratory; they will form 
materials for the history of our time, and many brilliant passages, 
perhaps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the Using 
literature of England ."— Daily News. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. Svo. With Portrait. 25J. 

Christie. —THE BALLOT AND CORRUPTION AND 
EXPENDITURE AT ELECTIONS, a Collection of Essays and 
Addresses of different dates. ByW. D. Christie, C.B., formerly 
Her Majesty’s Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to 
Brazil ; Author of “ Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury.” Crown 
Svo. 4 s. 6d. 

Mr. Christie has been well known Jor upwards of thirty years as a 
strenuous and able advocate for the Ballot, both in his place in 
Parliament and elseivhere . The papers and speeches here collected 
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are six in number, exclusive of the Preface and Dedication to Pro¬ 
fessor Maurice , which contains many interesting historical details 
concerning the Ballot. “ You have thought to greater purpose on 
the means of preventing electoral corruption , and are likely to be of 
more service in passing measures for that highly important end, 
than any other person that I could name ."—J. S. Mill, in a 
published letter to the Author, May 1868. 

Clarke.— EARLY ROMAN LAW. THE REGAL PERIOD. 

By E. C. Clarke, M. A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 

Lecturer in Law and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. 5 -f. 

The beginnings of Roma n Law are only noticed incidentally by Gains 
or his paraphrasers under Justinian. They are, however, so im¬ 
portant , that this attempt to set forth what is known or may be 
inferred about them, it is expected, will be found of much value. 
The method adopted by the author has been to furnish m the text 
of each section a continuous account of the subject in hand , ample 
quotations and references being appended in the form of notes. 
Most of the passages cited have been arrived at by independent read¬ 
ing of the original authority , the few others having been carefully 
verified. “Mr. Clark has brought together a great mass of'valu¬ 
able matter in an accessible form ."— SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Corfield (Professor W. H.)— a DIGEST OF FACTS 
RELATING TO THE TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION 
OF SEWAGE. By W. H. Corfield, M.A., B.A., Professor of 
Hygiene and Public Health at University College, London. Svo. 
10 s. 6d. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 

In this edition the author has rraised and corrected the entire work y 
and made many important additions. The headings of the eleven 
chapters areas follow: — I. “Early Systems: Midden-IIcaps and 
Cesspools." II. “Filth and Disease—Cause and Effect." III. “Im¬ 
proved Midden-Pits and Cesspools; Midden-Closets, Pail-Closets, 
etc." IV. “ The Dry- Closet Systems." V. “Water-Closets." VI. 
“Sewerage." VII. “Sanitary Aspects oj the Winter-Carrying 
System." VIII “Value oj Sewage; Injury to Rivers." IX. 
Tenon Sezoage; Attempts at Utilization." X. “Filtration and 
Irrigation." XI. “Influence of Sewage Farming on the Public 
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IlealthT An abridged account of the more recently published 
researches on the subject will be found in the Appendices, while the 
Summary contains a concise statement of the views which the author 
himself has been led to adopt; references have been inserted through¬ 
out to show from what sources the numerous quotations have been 
derived, and an Index has been added. “Mr. Coif eld's work is 
entitled to rank as a standard authority, no less than a convenient 
handbook, in all matters relating to sewage.” — At HEN/EUM. 

Fawcett. —Works by Henry Fawcett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge :— 

TPIE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcp. 8vo. 5 s. 

This work formed a portion of a course of Lectures delivered by the 
author in the University of Cambridge, and he has deemed it 
advisable to retain many of the expositions of the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of Economic Science. In the Introductory Chapter the 
author points out the scope of the work and shows the vast import¬ 
ance of the subject in relation to the commercial prosperity and even 
the national existence of Britain. Then follow five chapters on 
“ The Land Tenure of England,” “Co-operation,” “ The Causes 
which regulate Wages,” “ Trade Unions and Strikes,” and 
‘ ‘ Emigration. ” The Examiner calls the work * ‘ a very scholarly 
exposition on some of the most essential questions of Political 
Economyand the Nonconformist says i: it is written with 
charming freshness, ease, and lucidity.” 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, with Two New Chapters. Crown 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 

In this treatise no important branch of the subject has been omitted, 
and the author believes that the principles which are therein ex¬ 
plained will enable the reader to obtain a tolerably complete view of 
the whole science. Mr. Favocett has endeavoured to show how 
intimately Political Economy is connected with the practical ques¬ 
tions of life. For the convenience of the ordinary reader, and 
especially for those who may use the book to prepare themselves for 
examinations, he has prefixed a very detailed summary of Contents, 
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Fawcett (H.) — continued. 

which may be regarded as an analysis of the work. The nezu 
edition has been so carefully revised that there is scarcely a 
page in which some improvement has not been introduced. The 
Daily News says: “It forms one of the best introductions to the 
principles of the science , and to its practical applications in the 
problems of modern , and especially of English , government and 
society.” “ The book is written throughoutsays the Examiner, 

“with admirable force , clearness , and brez’ity , every important 
part of the subject being duly considered.” 

PAUPERISM : ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 

5 s. 6d. 

In its number for March nth, 1871, the Spectatorj-^zV/; “Wiewish 
Professor Fawcett would devote a little more of his time and energy 
to the practical consideration of that monster problem of Pauperism, 
for the treatment of which his economic knowledge and popular 
sympathies so eminently Jit him.” The volume now published may 
be regarded as an answer to the above challenge. The seven 
chapters it comprises discuss the following subjects: — I. “Pauperism 
and the old Poor Law.” II. “ The present Poor Lazo System.” 
III. “ The Increase of Population.” IV. “ National Education; 
its Economic and Social Effects.” V. “Co-partnership and Co¬ 
operation.” VI. “The English System of Land Tenure.” VII. 
“The Inclosure of Commons.” The Athenaeum calls the work 
“a repertory of interesting and well-digested information.” 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Pro. 
fessor Fawcett, M.P., and Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 

8 vo. 1 os. 6d. 

This volume contains fourteen papers , some of which have appeared 
in various journals and periodicals; others have not before been 
published. They are all on subjects of great importance and uni¬ 
versal interest , and the names of the two authors are a sufficient 
guarantee that each topic is discussed with full knowledge, great 
ability , clearness , and earnestness. The following are some of the 
titles:—“Modern Socialism ;” “ Free Education in its Economic 
Aspects “ Pauperism , Charity, and the Poor Law ;” “ National 
Debt and National Prosperity“What can be done for the 
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Agricultural Labourers “ The Education of Women f “ The 
Electoral Disabilities of Women A “ The House of Lords.” Each 
article is signed with the initials of its author. “In every 
respect a work of note and value. . . They will all repay the 
perusal of the thinking reader A —Daily News. 

Fawcett (Mrs.)— POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGIN¬ 
NERS. WITH QUESTIONS. By Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. New Edition. i8mo. 2 s. 6d. 

In this little work are explained as briefly as possible the most im¬ 
portant principles of Political Economy, in the hope that it will be 
useful to beginners, and perhaps be an assistance to those who are 
desirous of introducing the study of Political Economy to schools. 
In order to adapt the book especially for school use, questions have 
been added at the end of each chapter. In the new edition each 
page has been carefully revised, and at the end of each chapter-, 
after the questions, a few little puzzles have been added, which will 
give interest to the book, and teach the learner to think for himself 
The Daily News calls it “clear, compact, and comprehensive 
and the Spectator says, “Mrs. Fawcett’s treatise is perfectly 
suited to its purpose A 

Freeman (E. A., M.A., D.C.L.)— HISTORY OF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. See p. 7 of preceding His¬ 
torical Catalogue. 

Godkin (James).— the land war in Ireland, a 

History for the Times. By James Godkin, Author of “Ireland 
and her Churches,” late Irish Correspondent of the Times. 8vo. 

12S. 

A History of the Irish Land Question. “ There is probably no other 
account so compendious and so complete. ”—F ortnightly Review. 

Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day Matters Re¬ 
lating to Property and Income. By a Banker’s Daughter. 
Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Many widows and single ladies, and all young people, on first 
possessing money of their own. are in want of advice when they 
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have commonplace business matters to transact. The author of 
this work writes for those who know nothing. Her aim throughout 
is to avoid all technicalities; to give plain and practical directions , 
not only as to what ought to be clone , but how to do it. “Many an 
unprotected female will bless the head which planned and the hand 
which compiled this admirable little manual. . . . This book was 
very -much wanted , and it could- not have been better done .”— 
Morning Star. 

Hill.— CHILDREN OF THE STATE. THE TRAINING OF 
JUVENILE PAUPERS. By Florence Hill. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth. 5 s. 

In this work the author discusses the various systems adopted in this 
and other countries in the treatment of pauper children. The 
Birmingham Daily Gazette calls it “a valuable contribution 
to the great and important social question which it so ably and 
thoroughly discusses; and it must materially aid in producing a 
wise method of dealing with the Children of the State.” 

Historicus. —LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the Times , with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. 7 s. 6d. Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

'The author's intention in these Letters was to illustrate in a popular 
form clearly-established principles of law , or to refute , as occasion 
required , errors which had obtained a mischievous currency. He 
has endeavoured to establish , by sufficient authority , propositions 
which have been inconsiderately impugned , and to point out the 
various methods of reasoning which have led some modern writers 
to erroneous conclusions. The volume contains: Letters on 11 Recog¬ 
nition ‘ ‘ On the Perils of Intervention;” “ The Rights and 
Duties of Neutral Nations;” “On the Law of Blockade;” “On 
Neutral Trade in Contraband of War;” 1 i On Belligerent Viola■ 
tion of Neutral Rights;” “The Foreign Enlistment Act;” “The 
Right of Search;” extracts from letters on the Affair of the 
Trent; and a paper on the ‘‘Territoriality of the Merchant 
Vessel.”—“It is seldom that the doctrines of International Law on 
debateable points have been stated with more vigour , precision , and 
certainty . ”—Saturday Review. 
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Jevons. —Works by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor ot 
Logic and Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see Educational and Philo¬ 
sophical Catalogues.) 

THE COAL QUESTION : An Inquiry Concerning the Progress 
of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
Second Edition, revised. Svo. ioj-. 6 d. 

“ Day by day,” the author says, “it becomes more evident that the 
coal ive happily possess in excellent quality and abundance is the 
mainspring op modern material civilization.” Geologists and 

other competent authorities have of late been hinting that the 
supply of coal is by no means inexhaustible ., and as it is of vast 
importance to the country and the world generally to know the real 
state of the case, Professor Jevons in this work has endeavoured to 
solve the question as far as the data at command admit. lie 
believes that should the consumption multiply for rather more than 
a century at its present rate, the average depth of our coal mines 
would be so reduced that we could not long continue our present rate 
of progress. “We have to make the momentous choice,” he believes, 
“between brief greatness and long-continued prosperity.”—“The 
question of our supply of coal,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, “be¬ 
comes a question obviously of life or death. . . . The whole case is 
stated with admirable clearness and cogency. . . . We may regard 
his statements as unansivered and practically established.” 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Svo. 9*. 

In this work Professor Jevons endeavours to construct a theory op 
Political Economy on a mathematical or quantitative basis, believing 
that many of the commonly received thieories in this science are per¬ 
niciously erroneous. The author here attempts to treat Economy 
as the Calculus of Pleasure and Pain, and has sketched out, almost 
irrespective of previous opinions, the form which the science, as it 
seems to him, must ultimately take. The theory consists in apply¬ 
ing the differential calculus to the familiar notions of H ealth, 
Utility, Value, Demand, Supply, Capital, Interest, Labour, and 
all the other notions belonging to the daily operations op industry. 
As the complete theory of almost every other science involves the use 
of that calculus, so, the author thinks, we cannot have a true theory 
of Political Economy without its aid. “Professor Jevons has done 
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invaluable service by courageously claiming political economy lo be 
strictly a branch of Applied Mathematics .”— Westminster 
Review. 

Martin.— THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
Handbook for Politicians and Merchants for the year 1873. By 
Frederick Martin. Tenth Annual Publication. Revised after 
Official Returns. Crown Svo. ioj-. 6 d. 

The Statesman's Year-Book is the only work in the English language 
which furnishes a clear and concise account of the actual condition 
of all the States of Europe, the civilized countries of America, 
Asia, and Africa , and the British Colonics and Dependencies in 
all parts of the world. The new issue of the work has been revised 
and corrected ’ on the basis of official reports received direct from the 
heads of the leading Governments of the world , in reply to letters sent 
to them by the Editor. Through the valuable assistance thus given , 
it has been possible to collect an amount of information , political, 
statistical , and commercial , of the latest date , and of unimpeachable 
trustworthiness , such as no publication of the same kind has ever 
been able to furnish. “As indispensable as Bradshaw." — Times. 

Phillimore. —PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 
from the Pandects. By John George Piiillimore, Q.C. Svo. 
1 6s. 

The author's belief that some knowledge of the Roman System of 
Municipal Law will contribute to improve our own, has induced 
him to prepare the present work. His endeavour has been to select 
those parts of the Digest which would best show the grand manner 
in which the Roman jurist dealt with his subject , as well as those 
which most illustrate the principles by which he was guided in 
establishing the great lines and propositions ofjurisprudence, which 
every lawyer must have frequent occasion to employ. “Mr. Philli¬ 
more has done good service forwards the study of jurisprudence in 
this country by the production of this volume. The work is one 
which should be in the hands of every studentT —Atiien.eum. 

Smith. —Works by Professor Goldwin Smith 

A LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER OF THE SOUTHERN 
INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION. Extra fcap. Svo. 2 s. 
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Smith (Prof. G.) — continued. 

This is a Letter , written in 1864, to a member of an Association 
formed in this country, the purpose of which was “to tend assistance 
to the Slave-owners of the Southern States m their attempt to effect a 
disruption of the American Commonwealth , and to establish an 
independent Tower, having, as they declare, Slavery for its corner¬ 
stone.” Mr. Smith endeavours to show* that in doing so they 
would have * committed a great folly and a still greater crime. 
Throughout the Letter many points of general and permanent 
importance are discussed. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROMWELL, 
PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. 5 s. 


6 C 


A work which neither historian nor politician can safely afford to 
neglect. ’’—Saturday Review. ” “ There arc outlines , clearly and 
boldly sketched , if mere outlines , of the three Statesmen who give the 
titles to his lectures, whicharewell deserving op study. ”— Spectator. 


Social Duties Considered with Reference to the 

ORGANIZATION OF EFFORT IN WORKS OF BE¬ 
NEVOLENCE AND PUBLIC UTILITY. By a Man of 
Business. (William Rathbone.) Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6 d. 

The contents of this valuable little book are—I. “ Social Disintegra¬ 
tion.” II. U 0 ur Charities—Done and Undone.” III. “Organiza¬ 
tion and Individual Benevolence—their Achievements and Short¬ 
comings.” IV ; “ Organization and Individualism—their Co¬ 
operation Indispensable.” V. “Instances and Experiments.” VI. 

‘ ‘ The Sphere of Government. ” ‘ ‘ Conclusion. ” The views urged 

are no sentimental theories , but have grown out of the practical ex¬ 
perience acquired in actua, work. ‘ ( Mr. Rathbone's earnest and 
large-hearted little book will help to generate both a larger and wiser 
charity. ”—British Quarterly. 


Stephen (C. E.)— the service of the poor ; 

Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish¬ 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 6 d. 

Miss Stephen defines Religious Sisterhoods as “ associations , the 
organization of which is based upon the assumption that works of 
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charity arc either acts of worship in themselves, or means to an end, 
that end being the spiritual welfare of the objects or the performers 
of those works.” A rguing from that point of view, she devotes the 
first part of her volume to a brief history of religious associations, 
taking as specimens — I. The Deaconesses of the Primitive Church. 
II. TheBeguines. III. The Third Order of S. Francis. IV. The 
Sisters of Charity of S. Vincent de Paul. V. The Deaconesses of 
Modern Germany. In the second part. Miss Stephen attempts to 
shoiv what are the real -wants met by Sisterhoods, to what extent the 
same wants may be effectually met by the organization of corre¬ 
sponding institutions on a secular basis, and what arc the reasons 
for endeavouring to do so. ‘ £ The ablest advocate of a better lint oj 
work in this direction than we have ever seen :'— Examiner. 

Stephen (J. F.)— A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 

CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. By James Fitzjames 

Stephen, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Legislative 

Council of India. 8vo. i8j. 

The object of this work is to give an account of the general scope, 
tendency, and design of an important part of our institutions, 
of which surely none can have a greater moral significance, or be 
more closely connected with broad principles oj morality and 
politics, than those by which men rightfully, deliberately, and in 
cold blood, kill, enslave, and otherwise torment their fellow- 
creatures. The author believes it possible to explain the principles 
of such a system in a manner both intelligible and interesting. 
The Contents are—I. “The Province of the Criminal Law .’’ 
II. “ Historical Sketch of English Criminal Law.” Ill “Defi¬ 
nition of Crime in General.” IV. “Classification and Definition 
of Particular Crimes.” V. “Criminal Procedure in General.” 
VI. “English Criminal Procedure.” VII. “ The Principles oj 
Evidence in Relation to the Criminal Law. VIII. ‘ English 
Rules of Evidence.” IX. “English Criminal Legislation.” 
The last 150 pages are occupied with the discussion of a number 
of important cases. “Readers feel in his book the confidence which 
attaches to the -writings of a man who has a great practical 
acquaintance with the matter of -which he -writes, and lawyers will 
agree that it fully satisfies the standard of professional accuracy.” 
—Saturday Review. “His styleis forcible and perspicuous, and 
singularly free from the unnecessary use of professional terms .”— 

Spectator. 
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STREETS AND LANES OF A CITY : being the Reminiscences 
of Amy Dutton. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salisbury. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. 

This little volume records “ a portion of the experience, selected out op 
overflowing materials, of two ladies , during several years of devoted 
work as district parochial visitors in a large population in the 
North of England.” The “Reminiscences of Amy Dutton” serve 
to illustrate the line of argument adopted by Miss Stephen in her 
work on the “Service of the Poor,” because they show that as in one 
aspect the lady visitor may be said to be a link between rich and 
poor, in another she helps to blend the “religiojis” life with the 
“secular,” and in both does service of extreme value to the Church 
and Nation. “A record only too brief of some of the real por¬ 
traits of humanity, painted by a pencil, tender indeed and sympa¬ 
thetic, but with too clear a sight, too ready a sense of humour, and 
too conscientious a spirit ez’er to exaggerate, extenuate, or aught set 
down in malice.” — Guardian. 

Thornton .—on LABOUR : Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful 
Dues ; Its Actual Present State and Possible Future. By William 
Thomas Thornton, Author of “ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors," 
etc. Second Edition, revised. Svo. 14^. 

The object of this volume is to endeavour to find ‘ ‘ a cure for human 
destitution,” the search after which has been the passion and the 
work of the author's life. The work is divided into four books, 
and each book into a nu?nber of chapters. Book I. “ Labour's 
Causes of Discontent.” II. “Labour and Capital in Debate.” 
Ill “Labour and Capital in Antagonism.” IV. “Labour and 
Capital in Alliance.” All the highly important problems in Social 
and Political Economy connected with Labour and Capital arc 
here discussed with knowledge, vigour, and originality, and for a 
noble purpose. The new edition has been thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged. “ We cannot fail to recognize in his work 
the result of independent thought, high moral aim , and generous 

intrepidity in a noble cause . A really valuable contribution. 

The number of facts accumulated, both historical and statistical, 
make an especially valuable portion of the work .”— Westminster 
Review. 





WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


(For Editions of Greek and Latin Classical Authors, Gram¬ 
mars, and other School works, see Educational Catalogue.) 

Abbott.— A SHAKES PE RIAN GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English. l>y the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A., Plead Master of the 
City of London School. For the Use of Schools. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6 s. 

The object of this work is to furnish students of Shakespeare and 
Bacon with a short systematic account oj some points of difference 
between Elizabethan Syntax and our own. The demand for a third 
edition within a year of the publication of the first, has encouraged 
the author to endeavour to make the work somewhat more useful, 
and to render it, as far as possible, a complete book of reference for 
all difficulties ofShakesperian Syntax or Prosody. For this purpose 
the whole of Shakespeare has been re-read, and an attempt has been 
made to include within this edition the explanation of every 
idiomatic difficulty (where the text is not confessedly corrupt) that 
comes within the province of a grammar as distinct from a glossary. 
The great object being to make a useful book of reference for students 
and for classes in schools, several Plays have been indexed so fully, 
that with the aid of a glossary and historical notes the references 
will serve for a complete commentary. “A critical inquiry, con¬ 
ducted with great skill and knowledge, and with all the appliances 
of modern philology ."'— Pall Mall Gazette. '‘'■Valuable not 
only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, but as tending to 
familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in general. ’’— 
Athenasum. 
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Besant.— STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6 d. 

A sort of impression rests on most minds that French literature begins 
with the il siecle de Louis Quatorzeany previous literature being 
for the most part unknown or ignored. Few Flow anything of the 
enormous literary activity that began in the thirteenth century, was 
Carried on by Rulebeuf Marie de Fra nce, Gaston de Foix, ThibauU 
de Champagne, arid Lorris; was fostered by Charles of Orleans, 
by Margaret of Valois, by Francis the First; that gave a crowd of 
versifiers to France, enriched, strengthened, developed, andfixed the 
French language, and prepared the way for Corneille and for 
Racine. The present work aims to afford information and direction 
touching these early efforts of France in poetical literature. “In one 
moderately sized volume he has contrived to introduce us to the very 
best, if not to all of the early French poets .”— Ati-IEN^EUM. 
“ Industry, the insight of a scholar, and a genuine enthusiasm for 
his subject, combine to make it of very considerable value .”— 
Spectator. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philo¬ 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J W. Hales, 
M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; Lecturer in English Literature and Classical Composition 
at King’s College School, London; &c. &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4 s. 6d. 

This work has been in preparation for some years, and part of it 
has been used as a class-book by the Editor for the last tzvo years. 
It is intended as an aid to the Critical study of English Literature, 
and contains one or more of the larger poems, each complete, of 
prominent English Authors from Spenser to Shelley , including 
Burns ’ Saturday Night and Twa Dogs. In all eases the ori¬ 
ginal spelling and the text of the best editions have been given ; only 
in one or two poems has it been deemed necessary to make slight 
omissions and changes, that the “ reverence due to boys might be 
well observed.” I he latter half of the volume is occupied with 
copious notes, critical, etymological, and explanatory , calculated to 
give the learner much insight in the structure and connection of the 
English tongue. An Index to the notes is appended. 
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Helfenstein (James).— a COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES : Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and com¬ 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modern English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, 
Middle High German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
and Dutch. By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. Svo. i Ss. 

This work traces the different stages of development through which the 
various Teutonic languages have passed , and the laws which have 
regulated their growth. The reader is thus enabled to study the 
relation which these languages bear to one another, and to the Eng¬ 
lish language in particular, to \which special attention is devoted 
throughout. In the chapters on Ancient mid Middle Teutonic 
languages no grammatical form is omitted the knowledge of which 
is required for the study of ancient literature, whether Gothic or 
Anglo-Saxon or Early English. To each chapter is prefixed a 
sketch showing the relation of the Teutonic to the cognate languages, 
Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 7 hose who have mastered the book 
"will be in a position to proceed "with intelligence to the more elaborate 
"works of Grimm, Bopp, Pott, Schleicher , and others. 


Morris.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCI- 

DENCE, comprising Chapters on the History and Development 
of the Language, and on Word-formation. By the Rev. Richard 
Morris, LL.D., Member of the Council of the Philol. Soc., 
Lecturer on English Language and Literature in King’s College 
School, Editor of “Specimens of Early English,” etc., etc. 
vSecond Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

Dr. Morris has endeavoured to "write a work "which cam be profitably 
used by students and by the upper forms in our public schools. Ilis 
almost unequalled knowledge of early English Literature renders 
him peculiarly qualified to write a work of this kind; and English 
Grammar, he believes, "without a reference io\the older forms, must 
appear altogether anomalous, inconsistent, and unintelligible. In 
the writing of this volume, moreover, he has taken advantage of the 
researches into our language made by all the most eminent scholars 
in England, America, and on the Co?dinent. The author shows 
the place of English among the languages of the world, expounds 
clearly and with great minuteness “ Gii?nnCs Lawgives a brief 
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history of the English language and an account of the various 
dialects , investigates the history and principles of Phonology , 
Orthography , Accent , and Etymology , and devotes several chapters 
to the consideration of the various Parts of Speech , and the final 
one to Derivation and Word-formation. 

Peile (John. M.A.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
formerly Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 
New and revised Edition. Crown 8 vo. io s. 6d. 

These Philological Lectures are the result of Notes made during the 
author’s reading for some years previous to their publication. These 
Notes were put into the shape of lectures , delivered at Christ’s 
College , as one set in the “ Intercollegiate” list. They Jia've been 
printed with some additions and modifications , but substantially 
as they were delivered. “ The book may be accepted as a very 
valuable contribution to the science of language A — Saturday 
Review. 

Philology.— THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLAS¬ 
SICAL PHILOLOGY. Four Yds. 8 vo. 12 s. 6d. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. Edited by W. 
G. Clark, M.A., John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Alois 
Wright, M.A. Nos. I., II., III., and IV. 8 vo. 4s. 6d. each. 
(Half-yearly.) 

Roby (H. J.) —A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS. By Henry John 
Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Part I. containing:—Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. 
Book III. Word Formation. Appendices. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

This work is the result of an independent and careful study of the 
writers of the strictly Classical period , the period embraced between 
the time of Plautus and that of Suetonius. The author’s aim has 
been to give the facts of the language in as few words as possible. It 
will be found that the arrangement of the book and the treatment of 
the various divisions differ in many respects from those of previous 
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grammars. Mr. Roby has given special prominence to the treat¬ 
ment of Sounds and Word-formation ; and in the First Book he has 
done much towards settling a discussion which is at present largely 
engaging the attention of scholars, viz., the Pronunciation of the 
Classical languages. In the full Appendices will be found various 
valuable details still further illustrating the subjects discussed in the 
text. The author's reputation as a scholar and critic is already 
well known, and the publishers are encouraged to believe that his 
present work will take its place as perhaps the most original, exhaus¬ 
tive, and scientific grammar of the Latin language that has ever 
issued from the British press. “ The book is marked by the clear 
and practical insight of a master in his art. It is a book which 
would do honour to any country — Athenaeum. “Brings before 
the student in a methodical form the best results of modern philology 
bearing on the Latin language." — Scotsman. 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac).— WORDS AND PLACES; or, 

Etymological Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and condensed for School use. [In the press. 

This work, as the Saturday Review acknowledges, “is one which 
stands alone in our language." The subject is one acknowledged to 
be of the highest importance as a handmaid to History, Ethnology , 
Geography, and even to Geology; and Mr. Taylor's work has 
taken its place as the only English auth ority of value on the subject. 
Not only is the work of the highest value to the student, but will be 
found full of interest to the general reader, affording him wonderful 
peeps into the past life and wanderings of the restless race to which 
he belongs. Every assistance is given in the way of specially pre¬ 
pared Maps, Indexes, and Appendices ; and to anyone who wishes 
to pursue the study of the subject further, the Bibliographical List oj 
Books will be found invaluable. The Non CON form i st says, “'The 
historical importance of ehe subject can scarcely be exaggerated." 
“His book," the Reader says, “will be invaluable to the student oj 
English history." “As all cultivated minds fed curiosity about 
local names, it may be expected that this will become a household 
book," says the Guardian. 

Trench. —Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

d 
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Trench (R. C.) — continued. 

Archbishop Trench has done much to spread an interest in the history 
of our English tongue. He is acknoivledged to possess an un¬ 
common power of presenting, in a clear, instructive, and interesting 
manner, the fruit of his own extensive research, as well as the 
results of the labours of other scientific and historical students 
of language ; while, as the ATHENiEUM says, “his sober judgment 
and sound sense are barriers against the misleading influence of 
arbitrary hypotheses.” 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. New Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 12 s. 

The study of synonyms in any language is valuable as a discipline for 
training the mind to close and accurate habits of thought; more 
especially is this the case in Greek—“a language spoken by a people pj 
the finest and subtlest intellect; who sazv distinctions where others saw 
none; who divided out to different words what others often were 
content to huddle confusedly under a common term." This work i< 
recognized as a valuable companion to every student of the New 
Testament in the original. This, the Seventh Edition , has been 
carefully revised, and a considerable number of new synonyms added. 
Appended is an Index to the synonyms, and an Index to many other 
words alluded to or explained throughout the work. “He is," the 
Athen/EUM says, “a guide in this department of knowledge to 
whom his readers may entrust themselves with confidence." 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

This, it is believed, was probably the first work which drew general 
attention in this country to the importance and interest of the 
critical and historical study of English. It still retains its place as 
one of the most successful if not the only exponent of those aspects 
of Words of which it treats. The subjects of the several Lectures 
are — I. “Introductory." II. “On the Foetry of Words.” III. 
“On the Morality of Words." IV. “On the History of Words." 
V. “On the Rise of Nnv Words.” VI. “On the Distinction of 
Words." VII. ‘‘The Schoolmaster's Use of Words." 
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Trench (R. C.) — continued. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Seventh Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 6d. 

This is a series of eight Lectures, in the first of which Archbishop 
Trench considers the English language as it nozu is, decomposes some 
specij} lens of it, and thus discovers of what elements it is compact. In 
the second Lecture he considers what the language might have been 
if the Norman Conquest had never taken place. In the following 
six Lectures he institutes from various points of view a comparison 
between the present language and the past, points out gains which it 
has made, losses which it has endured, and generally calls attention 
to some of the more important changes through which it has passed, 
or is at present passing. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 

This alphabetically arranged Glossary contains many of the most 
important of those English words which in the course of time have 
gradually changed their meanings. The author's object is to point 
out sonic of these changes, to suggest how many more there may Ie, 
to show how slight and subtle, while, yet most real, these changes 
have often been, to trace here and there the progressive steps by 
which the old meaning has been put off and the. new put on—the 
exact road which a Word has travelled. The author thus hopes to 
render some assistance to those 20/10 regard this as a serviceable dis¬ 
cipline in the training of their own minds or the minds of others. 
Although the book is in the form of a Glossary, it 20HI be found as 
interesting as a series of brief well-told biographies. 

ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH DICTION¬ 
ARIES : Being the substance of Two Papers read before the 
Philological Society. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8 vo. 3>r. 

Wood—Works by H. T. W. Wood, B.A., Clare College, 
Cambridge : — 

THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH AND 
F REN CPI LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 2 s 6d. 
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CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE BETWEEN 
THE PUBLICATION OF WICLIF’S BIBLE AND THAT 
OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION ; a.d. 1400 to A d. 1600. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

This Essay gained the Le Bas Prize for the year 1870. Besides the 
Introductory Section explaning the aim and scope of the Essay, 
there are other three Sections and three Appendices. Section II. 
treats of “ English before Chaucer. ” III. “ Chaucer to Caxton. ” 
IV. “From Caxton to the Authorized Version:'' — Appendix: I. 

“Table of English Literature a.d. 1300— a.d. 1611. //. 

“ Early English Bible. ” III. “Inflectional Changes of the Verb:' 
This will be found a most valuable help in the study of our language 
during the period embraced in the Essay. “As we go with him,” 
the AtheN/EUM says, “we learn something new at every step.” 

Yonge —HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Char¬ 
lotte M. Yonge, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Two 
Vols. Crown Svo. il. is. 

Miss Yonge's work is acknowledged to be the authority on the interest¬ 
ing subject of which it treats. Until she wrote on the subject, the 
history of names—especially Christian Names as distinguished from 
Surnames— had been but little examined ; nor why one should be 
popular and another forgotten—why one should flourish through¬ 
out Europe, another in one country alone, another around some 
petty district. In each case she has tried to find out whence the 
name came, whether it had a patron, and whether the patron took 
it from the myths or heroes of his ozvn country, or from the mean¬ 
ing of the zvords. She has then tried to classify the names, as to 
treat them merely alphabetically zvould destroy all their interest and 
connection. They are classified first by language, beginning ztnth 
Ilebrczcj and coming dozvn through Greek and Latin to Celtic, 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and other sources, ancient and modern ; then 
by meaning or spirit. “An almost exhaustive treatment of the 
subject . . . The pain staking toil of a thoughtful and cidtured mind 
on a most interesting theme.” — London Quarterly. 
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